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ARISTIDE BRIAND 


“France would be willing to subscribe publicly with the United States to any 
mutual engagement tending to outlaw war—to use an American expression— as 
between these two countries.”—Briand Proposal, April 6, 1926. 
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Che Western Theological Seminary 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A Seminary for College Graduates 


A complete, modern theological curriculum, with elective courses lead 
ing to degrees of S. T. B. and S. T. M., open to students of all denomina 
tions. 

Graduate courses of the University of Pittsburgh, leading to degrees 
of A. M. and Ph. D., are open to properly qualified students of the 
Seminary. 

The location in a great industrial center affords unusual oppor 
tunities for investigation in social and settlement work. 

Exceptional Library facilities. Seminary Library of 40,000 volumes 
of theological literature. North Side Branch of Carnegie Library is 


within five minutes’ walk of the dormitory. 





A post graduate fellowship of $600, providing for a year of study in a European Uni- 
versity. 

‘Two entrance prizes of $150 each, awarded on the basis of a competitive ¢ xamination to 
college graduates of high rank. 

A new dormitory equipped with latest modern improvements, including gymnasium, social 
hall, and students’ commons. A new administration building and library. 


One hundred and first year begins September 18, 1928. 


For information apply to 


President James A. Kelso, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D. 


























Hartford 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, 
President 


The Foundation is an interdenomina- 
tional university of religion. Three 
separate schools on one campus: the 
Theological Seminary training for the 
ministry; the School of Missions for 
the foreign field; the School of Relig- 
ious Education for the lay worker 


Che Chiragn 
and teacher and for social service. Chenlogiral Seminary 





Courses in all schools are open to Founded in 1855 
all students, giving ample opportunity A graduate school for the training of leaders in all 
for well-rounded training in the whole branches of Christian service. Affiliated with the Uni- 
field of Christian work. versity of Chicago. Courses open to men and women. 


Full catalog furnished on request. 


HARTFORD 


Seminary Foundation 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


OZORA S. DAVIS, President 
ASA R. CRAWFORD, Field Secretary 


5757 University Avenue Chicago 
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WHO’S WHO 


FRANK I. OLMSTEAD. Cited for distinguished 
service with Czech troops in Siberia; now 
Associate Secretary of New York Intercol- 
legiate Y. M. C. A. 

ARTHUR RUGH. Formerly a student under Dean 
Bosworth. 

E. FAY CAMPBELL. Secretary at Yale; Chairman 
of the ‘Detroit Convention” Committee. 

ANDREW T. Roy. Washington and Lee ’25; 


Princeton post graduate; now a peripatetic 
internationalist for the Middle Atlantic Field 
Council. 


G. A. JOHNSTON Ross. Professor of Homiletics at 
Union Theological Seminary. 

GEORGE STEWART. A busy New York City min- 
ister who nevertheless has time for numerous 
college visits. 

DANIEL J. FLEMING. Chairman, C. C. A. Com- 
mittee on Christian World Education; author, 
Whither Bound in Missions. 

JOHN R. Dyer. Assistant to the President at 
Kansas University; now studying in New 
York. 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON, Director Department of Re- 
search and Education, Federal Council of 
Churches. 

R. E. HANSON, HARRY BONE and Loy LONG are a 
trio of graduate students in New York who 
came respectively from K. U., Washburn, 
Oklahoma U. 





























The Coal Miners 


of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 

Colorado, Need Your Help 

in their Fight for a Living 
Wage! 





150,000 men, women and children in the 
bleak isolated mining camps are fighting 
desperately to maintain their standard of 
living and keep their homes together. 


Unless aid is brought to them immediately 
they will starve before the battle is won. 


Food, and even more food, is the daily need. 
Thousands of babies have not tasted milk 
for months. Barefoot children must have 
shoes. Warm clothing and blankets must 
be sent into penniless homes. 


Money sent to the Emergency Committee fo 
Miners’ Relief, Presbyterian Bldg., 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, Room 1027, New York City, will go directly 
to the neediest miners’ families to provide food 
and medical attention. 


This Committee also directs the shipment of cloth- 
ing from all parts of the country into the nearest 
mining camps. 
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Looking Toward Havana 
LL who are interested in securing more 
friendly relations between this country 
and those south of us—and our readers 
are mostly of that group—should rejoice 
careful preparations being made for the 


at the 
meeting in Havana in January of the Pan-Amer- 


ican Congress. We are quite conscious that our 
national policy the last few years has lowered our 
prestige faster than our missionary work has im- 
proved it. Not infrequently we have been con- 
scious of a sense of strain as Latin American 
students have returned our greetings. We are 
convinced that our government can rectify this 
whole situation by that kind of reciprocal fellow- 
ship which should be as common among nations 
as among community neighbors. Our delegation 
to Havana this month is a strong one and we look 
hopefully toward their report. 
Turn on the Searchlights 

HE great strides of the so-called scientific 

method seem not to have taken it as far 

as the chapel rostrum at the University 

of West Virginia where President Trot- 
ter recently refused the privilege to speak to 
Kirby Page, speaker and writer on international 
problems, because of the protests of the R. O. T. C., 
American Legion and D.A.R. This is but an 
incident, not typical we are glad to say, of the 
attitude of many college and university adminis- 
trations, but it does give pause to those who have 
felt that the particular function of the university 
is to provide and stimulate that clash of mind 
on mind which is education. The position of sci- 
entific inquiry in the laboratory or free discus- 
sion of diverging points of view in the classroom 
is not secure while the official platform of the 
university itself abrogates the principle of free 
speech at the will of partisan groups. Fortu- 
nately, students today do not acquiesce to such a 
policy, which they quickly label as educational 
hypocrisy. They demand that all the search- 
lights be turned on. (In this connection it is 
interesting to note that, at the invitation of a few 
students, Mr. Page did speak at Morgantown, al- 
though not on the campus.) Any other policy, 
in the face of present social problems, is an ac- 








knowledgment that man has reached a stage 
where further progress is impossible. The for- 
ward march of education, however, will not be 
held up by such occasional atavism as this at the 
University of West Virginia. 

Outlaw War! 
BRIAND’S proposal of an “outlawry of 


war” treaty with the United States 
has transfused new vitality into the 
peace movement. Senator Capper is 


championing a Resolution to authorize such a 
treaty not only with France, but also with any 
“other like minded nations.” Debates and for- 
ums in the colleges undoubtedly again will reflect 
the overwhelming judgment that the mission of 
America at this hour is to place its full influence 
on the side of international amity and cooperation 
and against those forces of super-patriotism 
which prosper on national selfishness and inter- 
national suspicion. We can be assured that Sen- 
ator Capper and those who are fearless and far- 
sighted enough to associate themselves with him 
will meet with mighty opposition. At a time like 
this, these forces have a way of discovering grave 
causes of alarm. We are grateful for present 
evidences that public opinion in the colleges is 
aroused. College students have a national duty 
to perform in making that opinion understood. 


Student Realism 

NE survival value in the Student Associ- 

ation Movement is its world horizon and 

world challenge. Some students are lured 

by easy goals and the dazzling delights 
of provincialism. Others, and very often these 
have been the strongest spirits of each genera- 
tion, have been too much fretted by little activi- 
ties and fractional purposes. Show them some- 
thing which costs all they’ve got, which aims to 
turn the world upside down until it is love side up 
—and they are ready to shout for it. “‘Detroit” has 
explored our present world task. If it produces 
that realistic thinking which its program prom- 
ised we will have in the colleges this winter some- 
thing more than pink lemonade discussions of 
world affairs. This generation may yet find a 
moral equivalent for war. 
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Student Money 


OR people who are not noticeably bur- 
dened with those treasures which moth 
doth consume, students give away a good 
bit of cash to good causes. If you con- 

sider their gifts to alumni funds and stadia as 

good causes and add gifts to chests, churches and 
foreign missions, you have no negligible sum. In 
thankful spirit we point to the additional gifts 
the past year to the Student Christian Associa- 
tion Movement, in amount somewhat in excess of 
that ever given before to this enterprise. We 
counted thirty private cars at one game this fall 
and faintly visualize the florist and taxi bill at 
almost any prom. There are tendencies to luxury 
and the selfish use of money which may well give 
concern to all who hope for a rigorous moral fibre 
in the nation; yet as the New Year starts we 
find our deepest feeling to be one of gratitude 
that so many students believe enough in this 

Movement to give generously of their loyalty and 

of their money. 





Why the Association Thrives 


of gloom like to say that the Christian 
Association has not long to live in cer- 
tain colleges. “Its days are numbered,” 
we have heard now for so many years that we 
are apt to forget to pay due respect to the opinion 
especially when the facts seem to suggest it is 
a strangely active corpse; in fact, just now show- 
ing rather more life and exuberance than ever. 
“The ‘Y’ is not strong here,” we are told on a 
year when the affords little lead- 
ership in any other phase of life; only to discover 
that when the next fall term is well under weigh 
the new cabinet includes several of the ablest 
campus leaders who value religion several notches 
above any other extra-curriculum enterprise. 
Now, we may as well confess that we listen to 
these facile eliminations of the Association with 
complete equanimity and good humor. Our in- 
terests ure in a sane and real religion among 
students, the kind of life at its fullest that the 
Lord Jesus Christ says he came to mediate to 
men, and we have a calm conviction that as often 
as there is any such commodity in any college 
just so often will students band themselves into 
some kind of a fellowship. That being done, an- 
other thing happens with similar inevitableness 
—each local student fellowship is swept along by 
the irresistible tides of contemporaneous inter- 
collegiate life to seek some tie of give-and-get 
with other similar college groups. The trouble 
with our critic friends is that they think they are 
attacking an institution which is extraneous to 





senior class 


the college; they do not realize that the Associa- 
tion Movement has become a law of life, a part 
of the educational stream, indigenous to the warp 
and woof of the very college’s fibre. All that a 
college Y. M. C. A. (or Y. W. C. A.) is, is the 
banding together of the Christian men (or wo- 
men) who happen to be there present. To say 
that the Association in a given college is weak 
or dead is only another way of saying there are 
no students of any real Christian life or else there 
are only a few with a spindling second-hand in- 
terest in things of the spirit. 

The kingdom cometh not by observation. It is 
evidently possible for some people to survey a 
college and overlook entirely the tides of God 
rising in men’s hearts. When students are 
caught up in that stream they naturally and al- 
ways find themselves in fellowship with kindred 
personalities nearby and such a “community” 
may grow and thrive in glorious oblivion of 
courses in religion, or other man-made devices. 
The real student Christian Movement, which by 
the grace of God is so largely under the banner 
of the Christian Associations, is found wherever 
such vital college groups are found. Some such 
movement will exist as long as real religion has 
any place. There is much talk about making 
this Movement loyal to the Church. How 
It is the Church. 


use- 
less! 


A Student Editorial 


OME one said that the Detroit Conven- 
tion “closes January first’—but we won- 
der if it has not just begun. One ven- 
tures to say that many students will find, 

on returning to the familiar campus, that through 
old eyes they see new things. Yes, the east and 
west and north and south have met; the races of 
the nations around the world have shared a happy 
fellowship across the common table; the darker 
races and the lighter races have seen the tie of 
brotherhood and felt its gripping hand, and now 
the awakened student stands baffled by the con- 
flicts that he finds. The greatest conflict of them 
all may arise from the question, What shall I do, 
now that I have returned? One student claims 
that the convention was incomplete, because it 
did not tell him exactly what to do when he re- 
turned. He waits and waits—but nothing hap- 
pens because of his Christmas holiday ride. Other 
students feel that the Detroit days pointed them 
in a direction toward which they can most profit- 
ably set their pace. They start where they live 
to share their recent gains in a natural sort of 
way and in the “end” of Detroit they see a real 
beginning. 
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“Tas. 


By Frank I. Olmstead 


A brief struggle and a tense oath; an 
automatic pistol dropped to the floor and 
two forms toppled over upon a bed in the 
near-darkness. 


OCTOR, I want you to see my room- 

mate, Arthur Saunders. He—he 
doesn’t seem himself.” 

The university psychiatrist looked 
up quickly. “Saunders? of the Beke 
He came to see me voluntarily three 
A brilliant mind. Said he was in- 





house? 
months ago. 
terested in my line, and had me give him an ex- 


amination. Seemed to be normal. His views in- 
terested me. I asked him to come in again but he 
failed to do so.”’ 

“Thank you, sir. 
help him.” 


I—I had hoped—you could 


As the student turned to go an uncontrollable 
sob shook the athletic form. Ten minutes later 
the boy became coherent: “Last night he was 
all set to go out and kill himself. I happened to 
wake up—stopped him by force. He agreed to 
give me a week to show him any reason why he 
should live. Said four years of college had 
showed him a futility which nothing but death 
could cheat. My God, doctor, what can I do?” 
He buried his face in his hands. 

The next day when the student returned, he 
saw in the doctor’s eyes a faint gleam of hope. 
“Jim,” he said, “this is not a case for a medical 
man. Much of this world’s learning carried to 
its ultimate conclusions in the logical mind of 
your friend has sickened him. Only learning 
which goes further can make him well. I know 
one man who may have such wisdom. He has a 
country home a hundred miles from here. He 
has agreed to let you two fellows spend the week- 
end with him. Can you get away?” 

“Two days ago I’d have thought not, doctor. 
But basketball and a mid-year house party don’t 
look so big now. When do we go, and where?” 

That Saturday night Jim, Arthur Saunders and 
their host sat before an open fireplace watching 
the dancing shadows on the walls. The day had 
been spent in a fashion novel for the two stu- 
dents. In the morning they had helped cut and 
draw ice for the community icehouse. Later 
they had joined with the neighborhood young peo- 
ple in a hilarious skiing party. Then a chicken 
dinner, prepared and served by their hostess, had 
disappeared so completely that Doc—as their 
host’s Ph.D. had quite naturally become—claimed 


the privilege of kissing the cook and got away 
with it. Art appeared thoroughly to enjoy him- 
self and even Jim found himself repeatedly 
shaken loose from the weight which hung upon 
him. And now easy chairs—ashtrays—the open 
fire—silence— 

Arthur Saunders spoke. ‘‘Doc, how do you get 
so much of faith in life? You are not uninformed 
and,” smiling, “I am half convinced that you are 
not stupid!” 

“Thanks, Arthur! But do you mind if I ask 
first why it is that you do not have faith in life?” 

“How can we have—unless we are so ignorant 
that we cannot see life? We are just like my 
auto. Give it gas and oil and it will run. But 
it is due for the junk heap in the long run. How 
different were those horses with which we drew 
ice? Feed them, work them—junk them. And 
man. It’s the same story. I can’t get excited 
over the prospect of becoming a behavioristically 
self-correcting organism—a complex ameba—a 
super-jackass!” 

“Do you suppose, Arthur, that the horse—or 
the car!—ever glimpse that junk heap? Did you 
ever hear of a horse committing suicide?” 

“No—lI guess not.” 





Emergent Evolution 


“Then doesn’t man seem to have a distinct ca- 
pacity above other animals—a _ something-plus 
which must be taken into account? It is that sort 
of thing Lloyd Morgan has in mind in his Emer- 
gent Evolution. Do you know the book?” 

“Yes, I sketched it. It seemed to me sort of a 
defense-mechanism for certain sentimental con- 
ceptions which blind man to his fate. You throw 
a different light upon it, sir.” 

“It seems to me to be of importance to get that 
different light. Life can all be traced back to the 
atom and the electron. But through the millions 
of years, life has not only assumed different as- 
pects. Something new has emerged at each level 
of life, growing out of new relationships, even as 
water is something new, though formed of hydro- 
gen and oxygen.” 

“Morgan shows four major steps. Life emerged 
from matter, as seen in vegetation. Next con- 
sciousness appeared, and animals came to exist. 
Then came man—man with his power to review 
the past and adopt a policy for the future, even 
the policy of self-extermination—man. with his 
sense of beauty, truth and goodness. And fourth, 
a capacity is even now emerging, a quality of 
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deity, of kinship with the Purposeful Intelligence 
which is in the universe.”’ 

“I follow you well, sir, up to that last point. 
The first three factors might do naught but com- 
plicate the problem and intensify the tragedy of 
man’s position. Your last factor, which would 
assuredly make a difference, is at best specula- 
tive.” 

“Hell!” said Jim. “Art, Doc has given an idea 
which listens good to me. It seems to straighten 
out a lot of things. Why can’t you get it?” 

“Jim, you know I can’t believe a thing just be- 
cause I want to. 1 must be scientific in my atti- 
tude. I[—” 

“Pardon me, Arthur, but it seems to me that 
you are scientific only in a narrow sense which is 
rapidly being outgrown.” 

“What do you mean?” 


A Radical Hypothesis 


“You assume that we know too much. You put 
almost sole emphasis on the first part of the law 
for scientific research that every phenomenon 
can be explained by known laws. It is the con- 
clusion of that law, suggesting new laws, which 
is now holding the center of the stage for science. 
The significant discoveries of modern science have 
been made as men have adopted new and adven- 
turous hypotheses. Thus have come radium and 
the electron. Your true scientist realizes that we 
know little about the forces of the universe.” 

“But they are dealing with theories of the ma- 
terial world which may be verified by facts. If 
there is a spiritual world, ideas about it can never 
be more than a guess, with yours as good as 
mine.” 

“Arthur, you must adjust your cosmology to 
the new facts science has given us. There is no 
material world, as opposed to the spiritual. The 
electron theory has destroyed that supposition. 
There is but one universe and we are free to 
know any part of it. There is one energy in the 
universe. There is one law and order running 
through it, alike in the tiny swing of the electrons 
and in the majestic sweep of the solar systems. 
And may there not be mind and purpose behind 
it, even as mind and purpose are behind any au- 
tomobile?” 

“Hot stuff, Doc!” 
even you see that?” 

“It may be a reasonable hypothesis. But don’t 
you think, sir, that if we are a product of this 
universal intelligence, it is for us unknowable?” 

“Possibly. But Jennings of Hopkins claims 
that science is by nature radically experimental. 
Suppose we adopt as a radical hypothesis the idea 
that there is an Active Intelligence—a God—and 
then experiment to see if we can establish rela- 
tionship therewith. Would the trial be so differ- 
ent from Edison’s procedure in discovering the 


broke in Jim. “Art, can’t 





incandescent light? Steinmetz declared that the 
next great field for research is the spiritual.” 

“I believe that I begin to get your idea,” 
granted Arthur. “This discovery would also 
mean much to man, and so is worth investigating. 
3ut still some points are vague. Can you fill in 
the diagram a bit, please?” 

Something New in Man 

The host arose to place a new log on the fire. 
Returning to his seat, he was silent for a while. 
When he spoke it was as though he was thinking 
aloud. 

“IT see the universe as a great super-organism. 
The universal energy with its one law, is its body. 
The Purposeful Intelligence—God—is its mind. 
I see that organism in a gigantic travail of a mil- 
lion million years, begetting its own kind. Slowly 
but with increasing rapidity I see life on this 
sphere rising to higher levels—a development 
like unto that of a babe in its mother’s womb. 
And the product of this relationship of God and 
energy—what can it be but 'Gods—Gads of pur- 
poseful intelligence, who will be able to use th 
energy of the universe; who will have the facult) 
of fellowship with their creator?” 

Silence; then Saunders spoke: 
imagination, sir. Will you go on?” 

“Within the last few millenniums something 
new has emerged in the human race. A seed of 
God-capacity has been implanted in every human 
spirit, the product of new relationships to which 
we have attained. When that seed grows to full- 
ness of life, we take on the nature of God. We 
acquire his wisdom. We gain in power as wi 
share his control of new aspects of the universal 
energy.” 

“Your hypothesis is sure daring, Doc,” Jin 
said. “It’s a little hard for me to think of our 
gang as Gods!” 

“Is it just an hypothesis, sir, or has the actual 
experimentation started ?”’ 

“Many have thrown light on the idea, Arthur. 
Isaiah, St. Francis, Bahaullah, Gandhi, my mother 
and probably yours. Jesus seems to me to have 
developed more fully than any other the seed of 
God-capacity. He became so truly a God—a Son 
of God—that he revealed to us the nature of God 
as accessible and benevolent. Even more signifi- 
cant, he revealed the relatively early future of 
the human race.” 

Again silence, save for the crackling of the fire. 
Finally Arthur Saunders spoke with some evi- 
dence of emotion. 

“T wish I could believe with you, sir. 
first rational foundation for optimism I ever 
heard stated. Already I see applications. Life 
seeks completeness, according to psychology. I! 
man had such a capacity he would be restless, 
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unhappy—a duck out of water—until he devel- 
oped it. Thus the present restlessness. People 
are not becoming integrated to the full capacity 
of their personalities. How would you define sin 
in relation to this conception, sir?” 

“Sin is merely living on a lower level of life 
than one’s full capacities would permit. It is the 
inevitable by-product of failure to develop our 
God-selves. Sin needs no attention. The focus of 
attention is Christ-likeness. The only criterion in 
the evaluating of conduct—at parties or in poli- 
tics—is growth in the Christ direction.” 

“It is hard, sir, to lift one’s self by one’s boot- 
straps.” 


New Energy Emerging 


“True, Arthur. We must get hold of power 
which will speed up the process. It is bound to 
be speeded up, this acquiring of God-natures.” 

“Why ‘bound to be’?” 

“Study historical geology, the story of life 
written in the rocks. Two laws appear. One is 
that life has proceeded steadily from lower to 
higher levels. The other is that the sweep up- 
ward has accelerated tremendously. More sig- 
nificant changes in life have taken place during 
the past million years than in the preceding bil- 
lion years. Seeing that law of acceleration we 
can know we will find new power to speed up the 
process.” 

Saunder’s imagination was taking hold of the 
new conception. 

“Is it possible, sir, that in the so-called spiritual 
realm there may be aspects of the universal en- 
ergy—laws controlling forces—the discovery of 
which will speed up social progress as the discov- 
ery of the aeroplane has speeded up travel?” 

“That’s just it, Arthur! Already I sense the 
possible existence of some power which we might 
call love-energy. This may be a vibration, a 
wave length, which is to the seed of God-capacity 
in man much as the sunshine is to a seed of corn 
in the ground. One of the conditions of growth. 
Jesus and other ‘emergents’ may have released 
great waves of such love-energy in the universe. 
When we expose ourselves to it the seed of God- 
capacity begins to grow. Our God-selves begin 
toemerge.” . 

“IT get it, sir!” interrupted Arthur, almost ex- 
citedly. “Then as our God-natures develop, why 
may we not likewise become able to send out 
similar waves of love-energy—which might com- 
plete the necessary conditions for the growth of 
the God seed in the lives of others? Thus accel- 
eration!” 

“Why not, indeed! Scores of like laws may be 
awaiting our discovery. Perhaps as we become 
Gods we enter into a harmony with the universe 
that brings the poise and peace and even the 


’ 


health which Jesus seems to have radiated. Jim, 
were you about to speak?” 


“It’s just this, Doc. I don’t get much sense of 
a God-likeness in me. How do you get that way 
is what I would like to know.” 


T and E 


“That is where we need research: men. We 
know from Underhill a little about the sublima- 
tion of the instinctive life. Hocking’s principle 
of alternation is suggestive. What and how we 
satisfy our physical appetites seems to matter. 
But on the whole, the technique of the develop- 
ment of our God-selves is yet to be discovered. 
If some kind of radiant rays are a vital factor, 
we can see how the process will be speeded up, 
once a few have learned to broadcast. They will 
release floods of radiant energy for others to 
use.” 

“Do you see any general principles, sir? 
Something we can definitely tie to for a start?” 

“It seems certain that progress is related to 
action. As we become Gods we will see the world 
as God sees it. We will feel the hurt with those 
who suffer from injustice, and with those who 
shut themselves off from growth by unjust acts. 
We will acquire God’s purposes as our own, and 
naturally give ourselves to the service of the ‘up- 
ward urge,’ seeking to end war and strife and 
hatred. We will love all humanity as potentially 
Gods. We will seek to express our love by the un- 
measured service of our hands and lips and by 
the speeded up service of purposeful caring, or 
super-prayer. Thus the Kingdom of Gods will 
come on earth. 


“One principle is established beyond doubt. 
Whether it be the world of music or of mathe- 
matics, the world of philosophy or of a knowledge 
of God, entrance therein is over a single path, 
the path of study and practise. Note these words 
well, mern’”’—he spoke with emphasis: “Time and 
energy expended will let any man 
world.” 


enter any 

Arthur Saunders got up and paced the floor. 
After a time, he spoke, slowly and with frequent 
pauses. “That seems true, sir. True and tre- 
mendous. ‘Time and energy expended will let 
any man enter any world.’—It has never been 
suggested to me to spend time and energy on 
religious experience—nothing but belief was 
emphasized.” For a long minute he bowed his 
head on the mantel. Then he straightened, his 
hands clinched, a new light shone on his face. 
“Maybe there is but one chance in a million—but 
what a goal! A task in life for me—for human- 
ity. I am going to put a big ‘T and E’ over my 
desk—a reminder, day after day—year after 
year. a 
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‘Another Jesus’ 


By G. A. Johnston Ross 


FEW weeks ago I called at 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, to see my friend David 
Porter. While I waited I picked up a 
handbook of the student Associations 
and while I was reading over the list 
of books in the bibliography I was struck by the 
entire absence of the name of St. Paul. Before 
I left the building I purchased a copy of “Dy- 
namie Faith’—a re-statement of the Christian 
Faith in terms relevant to the student thought 
and life in America today—a kind of junior 
“Foundations.” In that book there is practically 
no mention of St. Paul. His name does occur 
perhaps four times; but never in connection with 
his characteristic thought or interpretation of 
Christianity. That interpretation is, I think, 
never once alluded to or used. 

Intellectual ostracism and exile of this kind is 
no new thing for St. Paul. In the course of 
Christian history, whenever the temperature of 
the Church has been low, Paul has been relegated 
to the outside; his re-entry has been reserved 
for times of spiritual revival. But it is odd that 
the leaders of religious thought among our edu- 
cated young people of today should so unani- 
mously, if imitatively, thus ignore him. For 
there are at least three among the interests that 
occupy the minds of these young people on which 
he has some very important things to say. 





Paul and Freedom 


For instance, students are today interested in 
Freedom, The young generation is engaging in 
some quite noteworthy adventures in quest of un- 
restrained and liberty. To be 
sure, it is puzzling to us older people to under- 
stand how this enthusiasm coexists with the pas- 
sionate belief in determinism which is to so many 
young folks an emancipating gospel; so that one 
is a hopeless relic of antiquity if one has not read 
and absorbed Watson’s behaviourism. But still 
the emphasis on freedom remains. 

Now St. Paul has really remarkable things to 
say about freedom; about its sources, its mani- 
festations, its limits, its relation to legislation 
and so forth; things which even a congressman 
might find illuminating if a congressman can be 
illuminated in any other than a convivial sense; 
for St. Paul, who is a greater thinker than 
Plato, had really studied this subject. 

Then there is the enthusiasm of young people 
for an ideal society. For many of our idealistic 
youth the State, even a democratic state, 


self-expression 


has 


ceased to be an ultimate and divine entity; they 
are edging their way to the frontiers of patriot- 
ism and even beyond—endeavoring of course not 
to forget the claims of domestic loyalty—in search 
of an effectively idealistic interracial and inter- 
national society. Now St. Paul gave years of his 
life to the consideration of this subject; he be- 
lieved he had found the secret of an organiza- 
tion of men and women which should be super- 
national and yet a true family of faith and ob- 
ligation; and the group of his pupils who are re- 
sponsible for the fourth gospel evidently believed 
he was right. It is odd that this work of St. 
Paul should be ignored. 


Which “‘Jesus”’? 

Oddest of all, however, is the ignoring of St. 
Paul in the matter of one’s estimate of 
If St. Paul’s name was conspicuous by its ab- 
sence from the bibliography of the Manual of 
Student Christian the name of 
Jesus (notably without the honorific and at least 
decorative title of “the Lord Jesus Christ”) is 
conspicuous by its presence. It is the fashion to 
concentrate on “Jesus,” and one of course re- 
joices in the care with which His teaching is 
studied, if the care results in understanding and 
obeying that teaching better. And in this joy 
Paul himself would have joined, for he says he 
is not particular even with what motive Jesus is 
preached as long as people hear of Him; and «as 
long as it is the right Jesus of whom they hear. 
But in a remarkable passage in one of his letters 
he speaks of the preaching of “another Jesus’ — 
a shadow and caricature of the true Jesus. | 
have recently read a “biography” of Jesus by 
Shirley Case of Chicago. The written 
with scrupulous care not to admit as trustworthy 
anything about Jesus that is not to be found in 
“Q”—i. e¢., in strictly contemporary — record 
cleansed of propagandist bias. It is more than 
once suggested in this book that a good deal that 
passes for history about Jesus was added later by 
Christian preachers according to the supposed 
necessities of the audiences to whom Jesus was 
preached. Therefore only a very barren and arid 
figure is left to us; and Christian living is sup- 
posed, according to the fashionable phrase (| 
don’t think Mr. Case uses it) to be “taking this 
Jesus in earnest.” 

I wonder what Paul would have thought of 
this “ and of the generation which sug- 
gestively and with evidently the desire to be 

(Turn to page 97) 
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evelation [hrough Jesus Chnist 
By Robert Lowry Calhoun 

hy | FY JRDS, like people, | kinds go ahead whose individ- 
‘ot. ie mee Often get an ill name Those u no have not seen the ual members are staunch and 
a through having kept previous articles in this series resourceful, adventurous, able 
¥ bad company. “Rev- will do well to refer to The and willing to endure hard- 
ee elation” is one such. pate rcollegian for October, No- ship and suffering, and withal 
his Its ancestry and kinships are vember and December. Pro- full of the zest of life which 
of the best: to reveal, to un- fessor Calhoun writes under for them emerges out of the 
be- veil, to make known, to make these titles: very midst of struggle and 
and clear—a fine frank word-fam- THEOLOGY IN STRENUOUS DAYS pain; ready also to work to- 
ei ily. “Revelation” itself, more- RELIGION : PROSE OR POETRY? | gether, and when need be, 
over, Was chosen long ago to TAKING EVOLUTION SERIOUSLY | spontaneously to offer them- 
te signify especially “disclosure ' selves in sacrifice one for an- 

won of Himself or of His will by God to men.” other. 
vt. Yet this word has to many modern ears a false It goes without saying that broad generaliza- 
ring. It suggests something in the way of tions like these, intended to apply to the world as 
second-sight—crystals and spirits and so on. a whole, are now and presumably will remain un- 
St. The trouble is, of course, that too often theo- provable. They form together a tentative con- 
‘ie logians have set revelation in contrast with rea- ception which must be regarded as one among 
oh, son; perhaps have declared it to involve some many possible working diagrams of the universe 
ee breach of the natural order which in a spe- as it appears to contemporary thought. The 
of cial way flouts and nullifies reason. From this scheme makes suitable place for large numbers 
eal misalliance with irrationalism, revelation should of observed data of various sorts, and the ques- 
. by all means be free, and in this paper it is meant tion before us now is whether it can make room 
n to to carry no meaning but its first and plainest: also for the particular data involved in the life 
pe manifestation, disclosure, revealment—as of data of Jesus, and what further light such inclusion 
ao which are given (sc. manifested, revealed) but may throw on this general way of conceiving the 

‘and which as a .“— of course che “agp to critical world. 

examination. 1en We speak, then, of revelation . 

ed through Jesus Christ we mean that the concep- Evolutionary Status of Man ; 
ag tion of Jesus’ life and teachings which careful _ Before coming directly to the facts of Jesus 
q students construct on the basis of the gospel rec- life, two further comments need to be made. rhe 
ords' may properly be treated as crucially im- first has to do with the place of man as such in 
neni portant data for one’s view as to the character of the evolutionary scheme. We have been making 
“ the world we live in. a special point of the apparent fact of advance, 
R - the phenomenon of a stream of life flowing up- 
lhe preceding paper (see the December Inter- iJ], so to say. It seems clear that some factor 
D) collegian) suggested a view of the world to which or factors (perhaps we should capitalize them: 
itten a good deal of contemporary scientific thought Factor or Factors) as yet unspecified pectaeer he 
yrthy seems to point. In that view the world is orderly responsible for this remarkable phenomenon. 
id in and systematic, with no irrelevancies (though Now this ascription of real advance to the stream 
cord there seem to be novelties, and there any be of life is really plausible only when we take into 
than rear of more than one sort) in it. Every the account the emergence of human life, with 
hap agreed ee ae oa ae its indubitable capacity to appreciate and to dis- 
se! tenet : a a} gts ares re —— er 0* eriminate values. Only in terms of value judg- 
sper tak sor : ~ he seg tree rom a sample ments, so far as I can see, does the claim of 
was aken anyw here, we can say something of the progress (as distinct from mere change) have 
arid [| quality of the fabric. Moreover, the world is meaning. Now it may well be that many of our 
sup- growing—advancing to new levels of diversity  jnayticulate animal kin also appreciate and dis- 
(I oe value. Among complex living organisms, criminate values; but if so, we can only guess 
. this W lich seem to show such advance most plainly, at their experiences on the basis of ours. Our 
| the way up lies through “creative strife.” Those own, at any rate, we know, and we know them, 
= © an Ue it would seem, as part and parcel of the phenome- 
sug- ape RE wpe lg acc og Bs me aor esor Wendt The non of organic evolution. These experiences of 
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have never lent themselves readily to physical in- 
terpretation: memory of the sort that involves 
recall and recognition, for example—as distinct 
from rote memory—and feeling, and judgment. 
When we try ultimately to characterize the Fac- 
tor or the Factors responsible for the apparent 
evolutionary progress, therefore, we shall need to 
remember that not only the seemingly non- 
mechanical fact of advance but also the clearly 
non-physical facts of memory and the like must 
be accounted for. 


One of Us 


The second comment I have in mind has to do 
with the general relation in which we are to rep- 
resent Jesus and other men, and the world that 
is common to both. I am myself persuaded that 
the value of Jesus’ life as a clue to or a revelation 
of the character of the world we live in depends 
on our regarding him as one who belongs in the 
full sense to this world, even as we do, and not 
as one who, in some vague way, has come into it 
from outside; himself like us a child of this world, 
born, living, dying and conquering in accordance 
with its laws. Before it knew anything of a the- 
ory of evolution the Church maintained that 
Jesus must be thought of not simply as divine nor 
as a deity who had assumed a human body, but 
as perfectly human. Now that we have come to 
think in evolutionary terms, with mankind more 
intimately tied into the fabric of the natural or- 
der, that sound affirmation of the Church’s belief 
takes on new significance. To be perfectly hu- 
man means, now, to have one’s place in the ad- 
vancing river of life, and to fill that place full. 
So, I believe, we must think of Jesus if we desire 
to be fair both to our secular and our religious 
thinking (which belong together). Both call for 
an orderly world; not a world broken by miracu- 
lous gulfs and fours de force, whose God is 
thought to have revealed himself most fully by a 
splendid nullification of his own laws. To con- 
ceive Jesus, therefore, as flesh of our flesh, bone 
of our bone, his life integral to this our common 
world of travail, defeat, and victory seems to me 
the only sure ground on which to rest a belief in 
him as revealer of God. Only as growing in the 
midst of this world, blossom and fruit of its 
boughs, can we regard his life as disclosing the 
quality of hidden forces at work therein. 

Now we come to the central question. What 
manner of man is he whom we call Master, and 
what does his life reveal as to the character of 
the world? If we set aside, here, the story of 
miraculous birth, and all the special immunities 
and powers of masked omnipotence (as Jesus’ 
own best-attested sayings seem to require that we 
do), how then does this life so differ from others 
that we should single it out and say hopefully, 
as we approach it: “Lord, show us the Father’? 


1. The first and most natural answer is: the 
peerless moral and religious quality of the life 
that shines through our scanty gospel records. 
We first really see Jesus (putting aside conjec- 
tures about his boyhood) when he comes to John 
for baptism; when he sees the heavens open and 
feels the spirit of God come upon him, and hears 
God say, “Thou art my beloved son”; when he 
goes away by himself to ponder the meaning of 
this heart-filling consciousness of intimate kin- 
ship with God, rejects, one after another, alluring 
thoughts of special immunity and privilege and 
power, and returns home full of a gospel of his 
own which he will preach when it will not conflict 
with John’s work. 


Exuberant Faith 


The new gospel is not new in its phraseology: 
it is the familiar cry of the prophets and of John, 
“The kingdom of God is at hand.” But the old 
phrases were filled full of a new spirit, like sum- 
mer sunshine, now, for Jesus’ young heart was 
alight with joy. The severity of John’s life was 
not for Jesus. He was bringing good news to his 
people: the fruits of his close, deep study of their 
great religious literature, from which he had 
chosen with unfailing penetration and luminous 
insight; the glorious fresh life of his own exalt- 
ing sense of intimacy with God, which should be 
for all the house of Israel. The Kingdom of God 
was the constant burden of his teaching. With 
anecdotes and with pithy sayings, with public 
and private conversations, and with longer dis- 
courses in which he poured out the glowing en- 
thusiasm of his devotion to God and his love for 
the multitudes on whom he took compassion, the 
“little ones” who needed him: to the amazement 
of the people and the growing displeasure of the 
Pharisees and the rabbis, he spoke out of the ful- 
ness of his own habitual feeling of God’s presence, 
as one having authority. The exuberant faith 
and love that filled him overflowed to the healing 
of twisted minds and nerve-wracked bodies—to 
his own dismay, when the pitiful calls for healing 
threatened to stop the preaching of the good 
news. Gathering a few friends, making and los- 
ing disciples, he went his way, preaching always 
devotion to the Kingdom: truth, genuineness, in- 
tegrity of life; justice erring on the side of 
mercy ; delight in beauty of nature and of human 
conduct; whole-souled love to God and man, and 
unreserved confidence in both—this was his g0s- 
pel, and his rich humanity and lofty religious 
consciousness gave it life. 

So till the shadows of misunderstanding and 
the sultry clouds of opposition grew thick and 
thicker; till he was forced to see that his good 
news was not wanted—it was his wonder-working 
that was wanted—a king to feed and lead armies 

(Turn to page 102) 
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In Defence of Propaganda 


By Andrew T. Roy 


. J ITHOUT propaganda in 
se W the literal sense of that 
« word, there would be no 
art, no literature, no social in- 
tercourse, nor any language it- 
self; only a hermit’s life would 
then be possible, because our 
very actions influence others. If 
*» Iam seen taking a drink or go- 
‘24 ing to church, or what not, I 
ANDREW T. ROY = am guilty of propaganda, for I 
am influencing those who see me—many times 
against their will. If against their will, they for- 
get the influence; but it is submerged in the per- 
sonality and may some day crop out. As a pebble 
dropped into a pool of water starts waves which 
theoretically never cease motion, so with our in- 
fluence upon other personalities. The moment I 
appear in this world, even before, I am being in- 
fluenced by others, and am influencing others. 
That is an inescapable fact. Life is forever prop- 
agating, whether physically or psychically or 
spiritually. It cannot keep to itself. 






Propaganda of Art 
“All art is propaganda,” as William Ellory 
Leonard has said. The artist tries to express him- 
self, not in a vacuum, but that others may see and 
appreciate beauty, or understand him, or be led 
to produce more art, or be influenced in some 
other way. No art can keep to itself. <A striking 
sunset reaches out and demands attention. It 
could be called religious propaganda. It calls 
upon you to worship God, or Beauty, or whatever 
is there expressed. You may at the time be con- 
cerned about something else and not want to stop, 
but you are propagandized against your will. For 
aman waiting for darkness, in order that he may 
commit a murder, the sunset glow is very annoy- 
ing propaganda. It delays his plan and has a 
peculiar dissolving influence upon his desire to 
murder, so he curses God for putting up such dis- 
turbing sign-boards around the horizon. 
I heard a bird at break of day 
Sing from the autumn trees 
A song so mystical and calm 
So full of certainties 
No man, I think, could listen long 
Except upon his knees. 
That bird was a very effective propagandist. 
All beauty is reproductive,' whether it is a 


| Creative Prayer—-E. Herman. 


NOTE: (This article is in no sense a reply to Dr. Bickham’s article 
of last month. We agree with him in full, but are writing to further 
clarify terms.) 


painting which makes you want to paint some- 
thing if you only could, or a tune which forces 
you to hum it for days, or a poem which makes 
you wish you could write verse—or whatever it 
is—if it’s beauty, it propagates. And as life 
wants beauty, it cannot say: Lo, I shall chop off 
propaganda. The question is, What sort of prop- 
aganda and what method of propaganda? 
Intellectual Hamlets 

In our reaction against a certain type of propa- 
ganda today, we have fallen over backward into 
an intellectual slough of despond—a_ hopeless 
blind alley. We are turning out of our graduate 
schools with efficient regularity hundreds of anti- 
propagandists—men so instilled with faith in the 
great God Research that they are willing to sit 
eternally apart from life as clever observers— 
analyzing here, prodding to see the muscular re- 
flex there, cutting open here, reading papers to 
each other and tabulating conclusions, knowing 
everything about life except the experience of it. 
We are becoming a race of intellectual Hamlets— 
weighing problems on this side, then on that, un- 
til we have gotten into an infinite regress, con- 
tinually pushing back decision and belief until 
more data is obtained. Manana—hasta manana 
—some day I may know—some day; meanwhile, 
I’ll analyze, study, get the facts, intellectually and 
morally hold my breath until the day of revela- 
tion. He that does that dies, and we are doing 
it. We are playing chess with the facts, juggling 
with them, toying with them, doing everything 
with them except putting a few of them together 
and piecing out a scheme of life. We may start 
to put a few together, but at once feel unjustified 
—perhaps we are prejudicing the next man—by 
working to unify and interpret the facts ourselves 
we may take from him the fun of playing blocks 
with the pieces. Thus each generation hands on 
to the next generation the best process it has dis- 
covered for getting at the facts, and proceeds to 
die, blissfully satisfied with its great modern edu- 
cational system—having done not one thing with 
the facts it has discovered. 

We must begin to share our interpretations of 
experience, our discoveries in finding the mean- 
ing of life, just as freely as we share our medical 
and scientific discoveries. 

Against Our Wills 

There was once a fly on fly-paper who, strug- 
gling vigorously, finally reached a dry streak. 
Painfully he won his way to the edge of the paper 
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and to freedom. Thereupon he shouted back to 
the other flies: “Look! I have found a way to 
life—a way out!” But the other flies, having 
given up, lay peacefully in the glue and replied: 
“Propaganda! You are influencing us against 
our wills. The nerve of it! Who told you to try 
to convince us to struggle and get all worn out! 
This glue has a sweet savour and is soft to lie 
upon. You sound like a missionary—shouting in 
our ears—trying to get us to think as you think. 
Go on and have your belief—your way out. We'll 
each find our own when we’ve a mind to.” 

Some day, somewhere, we've got to find a few 
people to get up on the housetops and shout: “I 
believe!* This one thing | know! This seems so 
true to me | cannot keep it to myself. Throw 
mud at me if you will, rock me if you will, but I 
die if | try to hold it. I must express that which 
is within me.” You would call an artist no artist 
at all did he not try to express on canvas or in 
clay, or somehow, that which he glimpses within 
himself. So with a Christian who sees in other 
individuals the image of God, or dreams of a 
Kingdom of Heaven in life: he cannot help him- 
self, he must be about expressing that: he must 
propagate. To do the will of a God who is a 
creator, he must create. He must either do that 
or dry up, which alternative we too often have 
chosen. Christianity must be always creative, ex- 

propagating, missionary, evangelistic. 
It cannot be otherwise if it believes in love. Noth- 
ing is more propagating, intolerably so, than love. 


pressive, 


Propaganda of Love 


The lover is always a propagandist, but in true 
love is found the corrective for all false types of 
propaganda 
tomed to in 


the kind we have become so accus- 
recent warlike years. True love, 
since it demands perfection, is ever critical in its 
loyalty: it cannot falsify, nor exaggerate, nor 
misinterpret, nor become sentimental. Propa- 
ganda is not justified where a person’s freedom of 
choice is encroached upon in any particular— 
where something is “put over,” whether by keep- 
ing some facts back, by irrelevant appeal, or by 
over-emphasis. This is impossible in true love, 
for the lover seeks above all else the absolute in- 
ner freedom of the beloved. In argument we 
often try to lower other people and raise ourselves 

to mould others after our own pattern—to de- 
termine what is right and wrong for another per- 
son by holding them to our own standards. That 
involves the wrong use of propaganda. It is not 
love’s way. The lover seeks to identify himself 
with the inner life of the beloved, saying, “I am 
thou.” He sees clearly the weakness as well as 
the strength—the faults as well as the virtues— 
and as all love seeks perfection, he must desire 

I Believe—G. A. 


Studdert 


Kennedy. 


changes, but “he must not and cannot apply to 
the loved one those conventional abstractions 
by which we ordinarily distinguish right and 
wrong.” * Love’s one standard is “the harmoni- 
ous and unified individuality of the loved one. 
When the character we display at one time is ir- 
reconcilable to the character we display at an- 
other, love is grieved. The lover seeks for us the 
peace and power of a unified personality, that 
inner harmony which constitutes what may be 
called the true self. Insofar as the individual is 
at war with himself, and hence is destroying him- 
self, the lover must endeavor to remove the inner 
conflict and save the total individual whom he 
loves.” Love cannot exist in isolation. 

“Now this is the suffering of love—to love one 
who is destroying himself. This is the suffering 
of atonement. It is this suffering of the lover 
which constitutes the mute appeal of love. Herein 
lies the transforming power of love. It is this 
which drives out inner conflict, transforms war- 
ring propensities, and reshapes them into har- 
mony. This it does when it causes the beloved to 
turn against that in himself which causes such 
suffering in the lover.”” This I believe to be true. 
The Christian has convictions which he must 
share, but finally all these convictions boil down 
to the one supreme conviction—that human per- 
sonality must be freed—freed completely from 
all that binds it, or tears it apart within—free to 
find its completeness “in growth toward the per- 
fect goodness of God.” “For there is no poverty 
for him who is rich within, nor prison for him 
who is free within.” The Christian can never 
rest till all men are thus free. He cannot draw 
within himself as an isolated individual. Neither 
can he go about making all men in his likeness. 
His one task is increasingly to identify himself 
with the inner life of men—merge himself into 
the larger self—humanity—in a disturbingly lov- 
ing way—like a grain of salt in a bucket of wate! 
that disappears yet permeates all. 


Shift the Center of Gravity! 


So long as any element of self remains in what 
he shares, his sharing is propaganda in the ordi- 
nary sense of that word. But once he can shift 
the center of gravity from within—can live truly 
in the larger self—can minister to men, not for a 
place on the right hand or the left, but that life 
—all life—might come to its only fulfilment— 
then he propagates in a perfectly legitimate way. 
Not only does propagate, but must propagate, if 
he would stay in that condition; for life is only 
saved by saving. 

We are very humble today—afraid of being 
hypocritical, as well as afraid of unduly influenc- 





Religious Experience and Scientific Method—Henry Nelson Wiema?. 
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ing others. We do not want to be presumptuous, 
disturbing, or to set ourselves up as prophets. 
We adopt “a properly humble attitude toward all 
enterprises which might imply faith in one’s own 
type of mind, 7. e., faith in one’s faith. This type 
of humility is seldom socially obnoxious, because 
it is for the most part amiable; it is not often 
observed that by its irresponsibility it is the dry 
rot of democracy. When it appears in excess, we 
recognize in Uriah Heep the epitome of all that 
Nietzsche properly hates, and mankind with him. 
But whether or not in excess, the moral and logi- 
cal fault is the same. To take humility as the 
essence of Christianity is to mistake its symptom 
for its essence, and to fancy that because the 
poor in spirit are blessed, one can become poor 
in spirit at will. The true relation of things is 
that the pure in heart catch a glimpse of God, and 
they who see God become humble. All other hu- 
mility is hypocrisy. . There is an element 
of vanity in waiting until we think we are all 
that we admire before we allow ourselves to com- 
municate our admiration. To know that we work 
less through what we are than through what we 
worship is a great economy of pride.’ 

We need today more men who dare to be dis- 
turbing—who will carry about a little intellectual 
and moral dynamite to jar us from our compla- 
cency. We will have done with them, of course 
will crucify them as propagandists and fools and 
missionaries—but they will know in their hearts 
they are justified when they make their appeal to 
the assent of ourselves to be, as well as to our 
present selves—men who make no bones about 
believing something and telling us all why they 
believe it—who will have open minds—but who 
will see that for a man to discover more truth he 
must incarnate and communicate that bit of truth 
which he sees now. 





“Another Jesus’ 


(From page 92) 


scientific even at the cost of reverence, has 
dropped the titles of that tremendous personage 
who crashes into literature in St. Paul’s writing 
(published probably in the spring of 51 A. D.) 
as “the Lord Jesus Christ,” co-distributor of 
grace and judgment with the Supreme God him- 
self? “Grace be to you from God the Father and 
from the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But “that is not strictly contemporary”? Well, 
is the strictly contemporary verdict on great 
people (“greater than their reporters’) always 
the true one? Would Mr. Case accept my verdict 
on Queen Victoria—the verdict I actually passed 


‘Human Nature and its Remaking—Hocking. 


on her amid the rejoicing of her diamond jubilee 
or the sobs of an empire at her funeral; would 
he prefer that verdict to the discriminating ver- 
dict of today? 
Christianity Needs a Satirist 

This whole business of minishing the figure 
of Him whom the Christians of the first century 
found a personality of such transcendent majesty 
that they identified him with the heavenly man 
who is lord of all is ridiculous, and will be dis- 
astrous to the religion of the next generation. 
Marcus Dods used to say that there were epochs 
when what Christianity needs above all is a 
satirist. Such a time is upon us now; and I wish 
a satirist would write with a sharp sword a book 
to stab awake our young people who are making 
this weak surrender to caricatures of the scien- 
tific spirit. I suggest that a good title for the 
book might be “The Terror and Tyranny of Q.” 

Now this effect of ignoring Paul is felt far 
afield. I have before me a letter from the Very 
Rev. D. 8S. Cairns, D. D., who has just returned 
from a lecture tour in China. He says: “It is to 
me an odd thing to see how many very devout 
good men in China—American and Chinese—hail 
what seems to me an extraordinarily thin and 
dry version of Christianity as if it were a great 
delivering gospel. What was borne in upon me 
is that this seems to be for many an almost 
necessary psychological stage in transit from 
fundamentalism to a more adequate and imagin- 
atively satisfying rendering of the universe.” 








Teaching not Sufficient 

So says Cairns—than whom there is no better 
equipped and more massive mind today applying 
itself to religious problems; and one adds that 
no doubt almost anything is better than biblio- 
latrous fundamentalism—which is only a big 
phrase for superstition. But is there any ne- 
cessity for the leaders of thought among our 
young people to remain in this transition state 
and be themselves instances of adolescence in 
excelsis? Are these men and women, who find it 
so easy to supersede St. Paul because here and 
there he lapsed into Rabbinism and who ignore 
so airily the testimony of the first century to the 
stupendous impression made by the Son of Man— 
are they sure that the Jesus of Q is not what Paul 
would call “another Jesus”? And are they sure 
that a Teacher is sufficient for our needs? What 
we get in Christianity, says E. F. Scott, is not 
“a new law but a new spring of action; a divine 
power cooperating with the life of humanity.” 
Will the Sage of Nazareth really save this mor- 
ally impotent and in some places rotting world? 
The saying still remains devastatingly true, that 
it is power, not teaching, that we need: video 
meliora proboque deteriora sequor. 
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Bosworth 


By Arthur Rug 


Mr. EDITOR: 


OU ask me to write of 
Dr. Bosworth. May 
I write in a personal 
vein? Some men one 
wants to. interpret or 
estimate; one writing of Bos- 
worth would want to write as 
of a friend. But to describe a 
rare personality—could one 
really describe Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony? or a_ wild 
rose down by the lake? Well, 
I shall not be able to tell you 
much about him. 1 shall do 
my best—still some who sat in 
his classes or met him on the 








were his chief delight. I never 
heard him refer to himself in 
public, but one day something 
led him to relate this incident 
which he evidently much en- 
joyed: “I was waiting for some 


friends to come on a train 
which was rather late. Mean- 
while I talked with a newsboy 
who suddenly asked: ‘Say, 
mister, you aint pious are 
you’?” 


And a bell hop in a Cleve- 
land hotel thought he was the 
captain of a lake steamer and 
asked him for a job! It would 
not happen to all theological 
professors. 


village street will say, “Yes 
that is true—but Dean Bosworth was for twenty years Dean And I wonder what was the 
He lived in a white house 2 6 a source of his religious life. 
set deep in the trees and vines and flowers. Sorrow sweetened him yet more. In the midst 
That is where he should have lived. And of theological controversy and _ corifusion he 
there you were welcomed as though the day walked humbly as one who saw a clear light. 
had been set aside for you. The class he His last and greatest book, The Life and Teach- 
would soon be teaching might be at a critical ings of Jesus, would end the fundamentalist- 
point in the course; the last touches on modernist issue for honest Christians. They 


a manuscript might be waiting to be made—but 
you had come. By and by you went away quiet 
and satisfied, a light on the path ahead. And 
after a bit you waked up to wonder why he, who 
carried such large responsibilities, had given all 
of himself to you as though nothing else on earth 
were so worth while. 

He was a great teacher. Only four I have ever 
known were his equal as a teacher—and I have 
known many. The scholars of the world learned 
from him, but it was not his mastery of his sub- 
ject that made him preéminent. As you sat in 
his vou said, “I will take another path, 
higher, more exacting, more worth while. I be- 
lieve that I can do it.” He had the skill of a 
genius to help you master your subject, but you 
knew that was secondary—a great dynamic life 
had touched impotent life and you were reborn. 
One day when a student gave a definition in con- 
ventional theological terms the teacher asked him 
to restate it and then said, “Any doctrine which 
cannot be made clear to a high school boy in short 
words is not much related to reality.” When you 
have studied that sentence awhile you will know 
him pretty well. 





class 


I wonder how he stayed so human. The stu- 
dents of the nations sat at his feet and then he 
read Dooley to us in Irish brogue as though it 


called him from Oberlin to Constantinople to tell 
the confused students how he knew God. I said, 
“Doctor, 1 must miss class for a few days; my 
mother died last night.” Replying he said, “I’m 
sorry; that must have been an interesting exper'- 
ence for her.” His religion stood any test. Life 
hit him hard and he kept on radiating “invincible 
good will’ and good cheer and light. 

Was he socially minded? Yes, I think he was, 
but the question confuses me a bit. You see he 
was not conscious of races or groups. Folks were 
all members of ‘“‘God’s friendly society of broth- 
erly men.” That was his phrase and that was 
the way he lived. 

I have been trying to tell you of him, but it 
cannot be done. If I could have introduced you 
to him as he gathered up his books after class, 
he would have smiled and you would have walked 
away saying as another friend said, ““Now I know 
the meaning of eternal life.” 

You ought to read his books—at least his last 
one and What It Means to Be a Christian and 
Jesus in Everyday Life. When you have done s¢ 
you will understand President Hutchins’ sentence 
about him: “He enabled his students without 
cataclysm to pass from an impossible to a tenable 
Biblical interpretation; from credulity to a faith 

(Turn to page 102) 
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Our Christian Student Movement 
By George Stewart 
HE Christian Student Move- ings or the development of endowments. It has 


ment among men in the 

United States, after a half 
century of development, can at 
this time be fairly appraised. 
As one who has come through 
the movement and who among 
countless others is now assum- 
ing some responsibility for it, I 
see it characterized by seven 
dominant characteristics. 

In the first place, it is a persistent movement. 
Nearly a century ago at the University of Vir- 
ginia came its beginnings. In 1870 the Indiana 
State Young Men’s Christian Association voted 
at its convention to favor the extension of the 
Association movement to the colleges. Seven 
years later the Philadelphian Society of Prince- 
ton University sent out invitations to certain col- 
leges, inviting them to send delegates to the First 
Intercollegiate Conference, to be held in connec- 
tion with the International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at Louisville, 
Ky. On June 6-9 occurred the birth of the Inter- 
collegiate Young Men’s Christian Association at 
the Louisville Convention, when twenty-one col- 
leges from twelve states were represented. The 
Intercollegiate Y. W. C. A. was organized nine 
years later, in 1886, at Lake Geneva, Wis. In 
the same year the Student Volunteer Movement 
was organized at Mt. Herman; through its labors 
over 11,000 of the best men and women of the 
American colleges have given themselves in the 
service of the Christian Church over seas. An- 
other significant date in the history of the Inter- 
collegiate Y. M. C. A. is June 6-13, 1927, when 
the launching of the new Student Division of the 
Y. M. C. A. brought about a greater measure of 
freedom and a new sense of purpose and respon- 
sibility. 


GEORGE STEWART 


A Movement of Ideas and Ideals 


Being a student movement, its leadership and 
membership has been composed of undergradu- 
ates, graduates in business and professional life, 
parents and friends who have been stimulated 
and often tortured with ideals for a better day in 
education, society, industry, politics and the 
Church. These men and women have found in 
Christ the full and adequate basis of unity and 
the only reasonable hope of regeneration. 


The Movement has not prided itself on material 
achievements, such as the erection of great build- 


had clearly in mind placing upon the conscience 
of student life the outstanding abuses of our day 
and at the same time holding up clearly the re- 
sources in Christ to meet these needs. 

Again, it has been a loyal movement. The 
budget of the old Student Department has for 
years been in the neighborhood of $100,000 and 
now, with the new Student Division, it approaches 
$200,000. This budget has been met by the con- 
tributions, large and small, of a host of devoted 
friends throughout the length and breadth of the 
student world. 


Men have foregone luxuries, clothing, and even 
necessities that they might give sacrificially for 
this cause. 


Persistently Adventurous 


A characteristic of the Christian Student Move- 
ment has been its spirit of adventure. It has led 
in the establishment of social service groups seek- 
ing to understand and grapple with the problems 
not only in great cities, but also in smaller towns 
and rural communities. Social study groups and 
classes have been arranged in the universities and 
colleges throughout the winter season. Industrial 
service groups, working in factories, have been 
pioneers in achieving that first-hand information 
and understanding without which all such discus- 
sions lose themselves in academic speculation. 

Student pilgrimages to Europe and to Japan 
have sought to widen the horizon and deepen the 
insight of the group members. These students 
have in turn communicated to their home Asso- 
ciations the inspiration and information received 
in Europe. The World Court campaign, seeking 
to focus upon one great international issue the en- 
lightened thought of students across the land, is 
a typical instance of the Movement’s awareness 
to the implications of spiritual issues; a saner 
and more Christian approach to the whole matter 
of sex and marriage has been one of the out- 
standing achievements in the student world in the 
last decade. 


In addition to social and political experimenta- 
tion, the Movement has always been hospitable 
to new experiments in interracial relations and 
has published numerous volumes and pamphlets 
dealing with this important problem in our gen- 
eration. Moreover, it has always stood four- 
square for Bible study and mission study and for 
the publication of materials calculated to deepen 
the development of the lives of men and women 
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throughout the world. The whole matter of a 
more rational and adequate educational system 
has been discussed at the great student confer- 
ences in the spring and also upon local campuses 


in conferences with professors, students and 
friends. 
The Movement has always stood with the 


Christian Church, believing it to be the great con- 
server of spiritual values and if, at any time, it 
has criticized the Church, it has at the same time 
criticized itself as part of the very body of that 
Church itself. 


A Compassionate Movement 


It has been not unmindful of the sufferings of 
students of other lands and has, throughout the 
years, been touched with the feeling of their in- 
firmities. During the War, when the Y. M.C. A. 
was extending its work throughout prison camps 
from London to Vladivostok, the students in this 
country gave generously to those of the warring 
countries in order to furnish them the extra books 
and food which they needed to prevent bodily and 
intellectual and spiritual deterioration. After the 
war this movement developed into the Student 
Friendship Fund, making it possible for students 
to have self-help bureaus, institutes, publishing 
plants, cooperative kitchens and clothing depart- 
ments, clinics and many other student hostels 
and homes and other measures calculated to re- 
lieve this most important group in a day when 
inflation had wiped out university endowments 
and savings of over two hundred years. The 
Student Relief Fund has now developed into 
the International Student Service, which is try- 
ing to perpetuate some of the measures which 
proved most helpful in meeting the needs of 
poorer but equally eager generations of students 
now coming forward. 


A Movement of Conviction 


The Movement has frankly recognized human- 
ism as a way of life. It continues to appreciate 
the valid ethical teachings of religions other than 
Christian. It does, however, believe that a 
sound mind in a sound body is not enough, 
and that there must also be a dedicated spirit. 
It holds Jesus Christ is, as He said, “the Bread 
of Life’ for men and nations and that He is the 
Light of the World, able to illumine all our per- 
plexities and show us the way ahead. 

It is essentially a missionary movement, believ- 
ing that Christ alone is adequate to meet the per- 
plexities of our day and seeking to bring knowl- 
edge of Him and His teachings to the minds and 
hearts of students across the seas. 

A simple statement of the Purpose* basis of 
the men’s section of the Christian Student Move- 
ment in the United States is adequate to reveal 


* The Purpose of the 


Movement can be secured on request from 
any Traveling Secretary 
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the ideals which have claimed our thought and 
allegiance. Such a movement we have, heir to 
the heroic labors and sacrifices of the past, cus- 
todian of tremendous commitments, a persistent 
movement of ideas and ideals, a loyal and adven- 
turing movement, a movement touched not only 
with compassion but with conviction, and a move- 
ment dedicated to the purpose of winning this 
world, this student generation and the genera- 
tions that come after us, to a rational and vital 
faith in Jesus Christ. 


A Parable 


CERTAIN man saw a vision of a just 
social order in which it was possible for 
people to be good, strong, wise, and 
beautiful. Becoming enthusiastic, he told 
his friends and neighbors about his ideal. 

The man with a vision did not wait until his 
own country had become the realm of his ideal; 
he went right on into other countries, where he 
tried to live out his vision. Here and there in 
these countries he found a few kindred spirits 
who had already glimpsed something of the same 
vision. He also found many who could not grasp 
the meaning of what he said; their faces were 
turned toward the ground and they would not 
look up. And there were others whose faces he 
lifted to the light and whose feet he placed on 
the path leading to the ideal. 

The man with a vision came back to his own 
country and told his friends what he had done. 
When he told about those whose faces were 
turned downward, whose spirits he had cheered, 
his friends said: “Thou hast done a noble work.” 
And straightway they offered money, that he 
might be enabled to return to his task. Then he 
told of those kindred spirits who had shared his 
vision and he dared suggest to his friends that 
they enrich their lives through the visions of the 
seers of those foreign countries. But they with 
displeasure said: “Better stay thou here with 
us. Verily thou art not needed in those other 
countries, if the people be so great.” 

The man with a vision stayed at home. Daily 
there came from the countries which he had vis- 
ited, letters telling how much he was needed. 
People whose faces he had turned upwards 
wanted him to come back to help them keep their 
heads high. Others told how he had corrected 
and completed their ideals and given them inspir- 
ation and strength to live them; they wished him 
back that their ideal might be universal. : 

The man is the missionary. The vision is 
Christ. The people in other countries who 
glimpsed something of the vision are the seers of 
other religions. 





RICHARD E. HANSON. 
K. U. 
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| The Philosopher’s Chair 





Critical Comments on Religious Thought 


HE publication of his new book on sym- 

bolism'! brings out once more the influ- 
ence which Whitehead is having on the 
thought of our day. Whitehead is a real- 
ist, maintaining as against the idealists that the 
qualities of the external world called “secondary,” 
i. e., colors, sounds, and the things perceived by 
the senses, exist in their own right and are not 
dependent on mind. Again, Whitehead protests 
against our naive theories of space and time, our 
belief that space and time are so related to our 
world of experienced things that we can say that 
an object exists at one particular point in space 
or occurs at some particular time. In his view 
there are no separate spaces or separate times 
but one great process to part of which we might 
give the name “space-time”. In fact, the nature 
of reality itself is that of a process of develop- 
ment, this thing we call “space-time’”’ 
aspect of it. 





being one 
* 


So if you want to analyze reality and break it 
up into bits you shouldn’t do what scientific 
theory since Newton has tended to do. You 
shouldn’t divide it into molecules or atoms or 
electrons and think that the lower you go in mass 
or force the nearer you come to what reality 
s like. The real unit is not a unit of mass but 
s what Whitehead calls an “event”. Reality is 
a system of events all bound together by the 
space-time order, each mirroring every other, 
yet each possessing its own unique individuality 
and its own unique value. Events emerge as 
part of this unfolding of the space-time process. 
They are bound to the old yet they are them- 
selves new. The uniqueness of each event lies in 
the distinctive way in which each mirrors the 
universe. 


—s te 


* 


Think of an event, then, as a grasping into 
unity of seemingly diverse things. Your own 
perceptive experience is an event. In it you 
bring into a unified relationship things near and 
far—colors, sounds, and masses. But your per- 
ceptive experience is not an example of an un- 
usual thing. All through nature this is happen- 
ing over and over again. In fact nature is just 
such a series of events or experiences. White- 
head will not draw a sharp line between animate 
and inanimate nature. What goes on in the 
human experience of perception is typical of what 


Symbolism; Its Meaning and Effect. Macmillan. $1.50. 


is going on, though on a lower and less complex 
level, all through the world. In fact the world 
is just this series of unities, whether in rocks or 
star clusters or animal behavior or human pur- 
poses. 

But Whitehead hints that in human religious 
experience it attains a high point. The great 
moments of all time have been those when the 
individual was brought face-to-face with the 
cosmic mystery. God is like both Aristotle’s effi- 
cient cause and his final cause. He is the molding 
agency that brings things into being as they are, 
and he is also the final plan, the ineffable Abso- 
lute behind the changing flux of our daily life. 

a 1 ae * 

But the important thing to remember as you 
start reading Whitehead is that he has again 
vindicated the place of relations in reality, and 
done it without making everything depend on 


mind. The unified relation of the perceptual ex- 
perience is typical. The unit of realty is a 
unit of relation rather than mass, better de- 


scribed as an organism than as an atom. 


J. S. BIXLER. 
Smith College 





Passing Events 








A Monthly Analysis of Contemporary Events 


MERICA’S peril is not so much a lack of 
good-will (although there is ample room 
for more) as an appalling ignorance of 
where and how to apply the good-will 
she already has. Colorado is giving the world a 
tragic demonstration of this fact. Recently Den- 
ver, the state’s metropolis, witnessed a remark- 
able outpouring of generosity and human kind- 
ness. Busy men and women from all walks of 
life—Jews, Catholics, Protestants—gave their 
time and energy without stint in raising an un- 
precedented amount of money to. alleviate 
(through the Community Chest) the sufferings 

of Denver’s poor and distressed. The community 
has been educated to understand such needs and 
it responded magnanimously. 

* * * * 








Contemporaneous with the city’s acknowledge- 
ment of responsibility for its less fortunate mem- 
bers, thousands of Colorado coal miners, driven 
to revolt by inadequate wages and intolerable 
working conditions, were striking for the means 
to a decent life for themselves and their wives 
and children. On the last day of the Community 
Chest campaign occurred the Columbine Mine dis- 
aster—not thirty miles from Denver—in which 
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state police shot into a gathering of unarmed 
miners and their wives, killing six and wounding 
some sixty others. 

~ . ~*~ * 

What followed may seem incredible to the 
reader. You would expect to read of Denver 
citizens immediately extending sympathy and aid 
to these unfortunate miners and uniting in a de- 
mand for a fair and impartial investigation to 
the end that the requirements of justice might 
be known. Certainly you would expect to find 
college professors and students wholeheartedly 
supporting such movements. Not so. Instead, 
silence from the colleges as well as the clergy 
and churches (with the exception of one or two 
“radical” ministers) and a community indifferent 
where not positively hostile. Instead of sympa- 
thy and good-will, the miners got the state militia 
with bayonets and clubs. 

The meaning of all this is clear. It is not that 
Denver citizens and Colorado students are inhu- 
man or particularly lacking in good-will; it is 
rather that they are uneducated as to the more 
subtle inhumanities of modern industrialism and 
consequently have no responsibility. 
When a striking miner demands a check weigh- 
man at the tipple his request is about as mean- 
ingful as Sanskrit to the average citizen, who 
knows only that this fellow’s antics are making 
him pay more for coal, which, naturally, he re- 
Coloradoans are socially illiterate. 

6 * * 


sense of 


sents. 


Is the rest of America—including college stu- 
dents—much less illiterate? Probably not. Colo- 
rado, then, illustrates the supreme issue of our 
day—can we educate the good-will of America 
before the inhumanities of a mechanical civiliza- 
tion destroy us? Or, as Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
puts it, “can we summon enough moral imagina- 
tion to sluice the waters of life to more distant 
areas?” 

BEN CHERRINGTON. 
Denver 


EDWARD L. BOSWORTH 
(From 


that can fight with unbandaged eyes in the arena 
of modern thought.” To many he was the Henry 
Drummond of our generation. 

I'm sorry he is gone. You see, the students of 
today are in a fog and he knew the way out. We 
dream of a kind of life we long to live and he 
lived it. We yearn for energy to redeem society 
and he had it. 

One afternoon in the village hospital his 
wearied heart stopped beating. A colored dray- 
man asked: “Is it true Dr. Bosworth is dead?” 
“Yes,” was the reply. Grief stricken, the dray- 
man said, “He was just like Christ.” Volumes 
could not say more or be more accurate. 


page 9S) 


Revelation Through Jesus 
(From page 94) 

that was wanted. Sharper grew the clashes with 
the official leaders; more evident the obtuseness 
and wrongheadedness of his own intimate friends, 
who squabbled over expected seats at court when 
he was beginning to think of Jerusalem and the 
chief priests and the Roman cross that stood 
ready for rebels and suspects. So on to the end 
—and beyond the end to a new life with friends 
who at last began to understand in their own 
ways, and who went out strong in the sense of 
the Presence with them. 

This is the first reason why we look to Jesus 
for word of God. 

2. The second is not so obvious. It may, per- 
haps, be fanciful, though I think not altogether 
so. It seems to me that as no other person of 
whom I know, Jesus succeeded in seizing and liv- 
ing out the inmost paradox of life as we know it, 
perfectly. Along with the many minds that run 
in circles of habit, there are always some restless, 
eager, rectilinear minds forever lining out new 
questions or new answers to old ones, straining 
up after ideals, pouring themselves out in tu- 
multuous enthusiasms and devotions. In them 
the fountain of life runs high and strong; through 
them the slow flood mounts upward. They lead, 
it may be through great tribulation, for better, 
for worse; or they die—and lead still. They learn 
what life is, and the world, and man and God; 
and by living, they teach these things to whoever 
has eyes to see and ears to hear. But they tell 
the story in widely differing ways. Alexander 
of Macedon made his life a rhapsody of victorious 
warfare and gluttonous revelry; the Buddha as- 
pired by gentle, implacable self-denial to vanquish 
the very will to live; Jesus, loving life with th 
zest of a young conqueror, laid it down for his 
people and in losing saved it. The Macedonian 
prince died banqueting, in the flush of his youth, 
and death was for him defeat; the Indian prince 
sought and embraced the spirit of death in the 
midst of life, denying life, and in death found 
release; but the Galilean artisan followed after 
the Kingdom of God down into the valley of the 
shadow, and from death wrested more abundant 
life for many. His is the victory that sums up 
the very central paradox of the living world as 
we know it: out of striving and suffering, ad- 
vance; out of death itself, new life. 

In no other person of whom I know is this hard 
core of saving truth and this hot fire of saving 
love so vividly and powerfully embodied. So it 
is that I can call him, who has given to many 
courage “to grasp life’s nettle,” the Word made 
(flesh, mediator of a unique revelation of the 
meaning of our world. In the warp and the weft 
ef it, there is the life he lived; and the loom and 
the Weaver are not different in our day. 
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The Book Shelf 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL JUSTICE. 
wood Eddy. Pamphlet. Doran. 


By Sher- 
15 cents. 


Contains in brief Mr. Eddy’s social philosophy 
and ethical program. Reduced to the simplest 
statement this means (1) to live simply and sacri- 
ficially ; (2) to practice brotherhood; (3) to make 
peace aud oppose war; (4) to redeem the social 
order, testing it by the principle of love and reso- 
lutely opposing whatever by this test is found to 
be evil; (5) to seek a new discovery of God. 

The chief contributions of the book are in the 
realm of economic and industrial problems and 
in that of sex and marriage problems. Statistics 
of wealth and poverty, luxury and waste are pre- 
sented, the teachings of Christianity with refer- 
ence to personal possessions are sketched, and 
several impressive illustrations of attempts to 
demonstrate social stewardship are then recorded. 
Notable experiments in cooperative industrial re- 
lations are treated in some detail—not critically, 
but in a suggestive way. The problem of sex, 
marriage and divorce are attacked in the spirit 
of a crusader. The author’s analysis of what is 
wrong with our present conventions, his com- 
ments on the available literature of this set of 
problems, and his suggestions for corrective so- 
cial action are well worth studying. 


EF. E. JOHNSON. 


DOLLARS AND 
Page. Doran. 


WORLD PEACE. 


Fifteen cents. 


By Kirby 


Kirby Page has performed well an extraordi- 
narily difficult task. He presents in brief com- 
pass an admirable analytical survey of the most 
significant problems which are pressing for solu- 
tion in the field of international relations. This 
study should serve as an excellent textbook for 
groups or individuals who wish to understand 
more about the forces which are to determine the 
issues of peace and war within the next genera- 
tion. 

In his initial section, The Political Divisions of 
Humanity, he examines without passion and with 
illuminating results the roles which nationalism, 
national interest, national sovereignty, national 
honor, and national patriotism play in the ¢rea- 
tion of these national mind-sets which so easily 
precipitate international strife. Then follows a 
clear presentation of the factors which have cre- 
ated what he calls the “economic interdependence 
of mankind.”. His discussion of the growing ten- 
dency of the economic interests of all peoples to 
become interlocked is centered on the new posi- 
tion of the United States as the world’s banker. 


Unfortunately, only a tiny fraction of our people 
have even begun to realize what is involved in 
this assumption of financial leadership by Amer- 
ican financiers. 

Asking the question, Is the United States im- 
perialistic? his affirmative answer is supported 
by a wealth of evidence which will surprise most 
Americans. But unlike most “radicals” he does 
not weaken the force of his arguments by gen- 
eral denunciations or harsh invectives. His is 
the calm statement of one who is convinced that 
the facts need not be supported by vehemence. 

The author’s program for a constructive for- 
eign policy is five-fold: (1) strengthen interna- 
tional agencies; (2) seek the outlawry of war; 
(3) abandon the policy of armed intervention; 
(4) grant self-determination to the Filipinos; (5) 
help remove trade barriers between nations. It 
would be difficult to quarrel with any of these. 
Incidentally, they have the merit of emphasizing 
a fact too often forgotten by peace advocates— 
that there is no panacea for the diseases which 
lead to war. The remedial measures are many 
and the five which he outlines are unquestionably 
among the most vital. None of them are 
Utopian. The study closes with a summary of 
the pros and cons of inter-allied indebtedness 
which should do much to dissipate the clouds of 
misunderstanding which still envelop this prob- 
lem. 


JAMES G. MCDONALD. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM. 
Gairdner. CHRISTIANITY AND HINDU- 
ISM. By Nicol MacNicol. International Mis- 
sionary Council. Pamphlets. Each, 25 cents. 


By W. H. T. 


In countries where the minds of men have been 
moulded by faiths other than Christianity, what 
are the forces from which chiefly they draw 
strength and comfort? What are the chief in- 
sights which they have gained into the meaning 
and purpose of life? Such are two of the vital 
questions being asked by international leaders in 
missionary work in preparation for the Jerusa- 
lem Council in the Spring of 1928. 

One can scarcely commend too highly the sym- 
pathetic insight and scholarly grasp behind the 
two monographs which form the answer with 
reference to Islam and Hinduism. In the first 
Canon Gairdner has distilled the results of nine- 
teen years of study. Two thirds of the pamphlet 
are given to our appreciation of the values in 
Islam. The author has honestly tried to see 
Islam at its best, and then faces the question as 
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to the message Christianity has to such an Islam. 
The reading of these concise, clear, authorita- 
tive pages will give any student not only a fresh 
and living conception of Islam, but will almost 
certainly give new insights into Christianity, as 
seen against this background of faith. 

Even more suggestive is Dr. MacNicol’s treat- 
ment of Hinduism. He traces the profound 
change that has come over the whole spirit and 
mentality of articulate Hinduism largely as a re- 
sult of nationalism, and does not hesitate to de- 
scribe certain qualities in the Hindu which are 
unquestionably attractive and precious. He passes 
by with a mere word all discussion of caste and 
ceremonial as of secondary importance and con- 
centrates on what is central—Hinduism as a 
body of ideas and Hinduism as a devout emotion. 
With real mastery he distinguishes the root dif- 
ferences between Hindu positions and those of 
Christianity, and yet is often able to show how 
Hindu conceptions may be re-interpreted in a 
Christian sense. 

Inasmuch as the mission of the Christian 
Church in the world stands or falls with the con- 
viction that the revelation of God in Christ is 
something unique, these two pamphlets should be 
read by all who are interested in finding a solid 
basis for Christian missions. I know of nowhere 
else where in so brief a space so clear and au- 
thoritative reasoned evidence is given regarding 
the message Christianity has for two of the 
world’s great religions. 

DANIEL J. FLEMING. 


Union Theol. Sem. 


GOD AND THE GROCERY-MAN. 


Wright. $2.00. 


Harold Bell 
Apple ton. 


This novel is a picture of the life and problems 
of the Christian churches in a typical mid-west- 
ern American town. The author’s thesis is that 
the trouble with the Church is a wasteful, di- 
visive and competitive denominationalism. 

With Mr. Wright’s righteous denunciation of 
the scandal of denominationalism in this country 
we are in hearty agreement. And we believe his 
portrait of middle-western small-town life is the 
truest we have seen. But from his major thesis 

that the chief trouble if not the only trouble 
with the Christian church in this country is its 
denominational divisions—everyone who knows 
the religious life of America must dissent. Mr. 
Wright must look far deeper into our sleek and 
fat prosperity and national arrogance to discover 
the roots of the evils he decries. There is a touch 
of humor as well as of pathos in the fact that 
his only conclusion is the creation of “another 
organization” which, given five years, would be 
only another denomination. 


None the less, it is a good book, and worth the 
reading. Its chief value lies in the just but 
tremendously telling portraiture of the typical 
American community, with its pettiness, its gos- 
sip, its pseudo-sophistication and its unsatisfied 
heart-hungers—a portraiture infinitely more ac- 
curate as it is much more constructive than Main 
Street or Elmer Gantry. We hope it will come in- 
to the hands of all those who in recent years have 
been swelling the royalties of Sinclair Lewis— 
and of many others. 

HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 


TRANSITION. By Will Durant. 
Schuster. $3.00. 


Simon and 


It is never quite clear whether this mental 
autobiography is about Jack Lemaire, Will Du- 
rant or a personified average reader of the pres- 
ent era of political, social, religious, personal 
transition. In characteristically fluid and vivid 
style the teller of The Story of Philosophy spins 
his kaleidescopic record from _ pre-adolescence 
through adolescent religious fervor and _ social 
radicalism to a somewhat cynical adult respecta- 
bility. One might hope that, in a book—as this 
one is—held up as a typical human cross-section 
of this transition period, Mr. Durant would have 
applied his pen less heavily at certain points. 
Only a Freudian would contend that the element 
of sex-concert is either typical or normal. 

But there are high lights. The chapter on be- 
coming a “daddy” would overbalance in sheer 
beauty and insight almost any other deficiencies. 
And the references to an unfading loyalty—un- 
theological but genuine—to the person of Jesus, 
finds a widespread response in the hearts of us 
all in these days they are—days of 
transition. 





of—yes 
A. R. ELLIOTT. 


JESUS: MAN OF GENIUS. 
Harper Bros. $3.00. 


FE Middle ton Mur y. 


Mr. Murry is not a professional Biblical scholar 
writing a historical life of Jesus, nor the apologist 
of a sect putting his special doctrines on Jesus’ 
life, nor a fervent reformer capturing the author- 
ity of Jesus for his cause—he is an eminent Eng- 
lish literary critic whose “life has been spent in 
the effort to understand men of genius” and who 
writes, he tells us, because he must. 

But while the author’s purpose is primarily 
vital and practical he does not neglect the rich 
results of modern critical scholarship. His ac- 
quaintance with its chief results is clear in many 
passages and if he lacks the historical and |in- 
guistic equipment of the specialized Biblical 
scholar in choosing from among the possible al- 
ternative interpretations, he brings to the task a 
literary training and _ sensitiveness which 1s 
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equally essential and which is too often conspicu- 
ously lacking in the learned doctors. There is 
hardly a stated or implied critical conclusion that 
would be pronounced impossible by responsible 
scholars. The style is lucid, vivid, effortless, 
flowing. 

This combination of freedom from the preju- 
dices of orthodoxy, urgent personal concern with 
Jesus, reasonable critical competence, and supe- 
rior artistic ability has produced “the first mod- 
ern life of Jesus with structural as well as dra- 
matic unity.” It purports to be no more than a 
credible imaginative construction—‘“the Jesus 
who is real to me.” 

No synopsis can indicate the appreciative in- 
sight which shines from every chapter of the 
story. The current perplexity regarding the 
apocalyptic element in Jesus’ thought is much re- 
lieved by Murry’s construction and certain of the 
parables receive a lively, true and beautiful in- 
terpretation. 

To this modern man Jesus cannot be the God- 
man of theology. But he is not, as the American 
title would seem to indicate, merely a genius— 
“Jesus was, of course, more, much more than a 
man of genius. To the creative imagination of 
the great man of genius was added in him the 
power to live and die for his vision of things to 
come.” The American edition of this volume is 
beautifully printed and bound. 

HARRY BONE. 


Union Theol. Sem. 


JESUS. By Shirley Jackson 
Chicago Press. $3.00. 


Case. Univ. of 


This book will be quite satisfying to those who 
regard the Bible as an historical record on all 
fours with every other historical record and who 
regard Jesus as an historical person—that is, one 
whose personality grew, as other personalities 
grow, under the influence of definite conditions 
in time and space. The author’s unsurpassed 
knowledge of the social situation in Palestine in 
the first century and his mastery of critical re- 
search have been brought to the service of a clear 
and vivid exposition. For once the ordinary in- 
telligent reader really begins to understand the 
way a historian sets about to find the truth. The 
influences that played upon Jesus, helping both 
to determine his character and mold his career, 
are described vividly but temperately; and there 
is a wise balance shown in discussion of the in- 
terplay between Jesus as an individual and the 
elements in his social environment represented in 
the sects of the Jews and in such confused stir- 
rings as the Messianic Movement. The resulting 
figure is One who, while distinctly a child of his 
time, nevertheless stood out above it, peculiarly 


significant for the intensity of his sense both of 
divine destiny and of the necessity for human 
righteousness. He is the Messenger, the Prophet, 
the Son of God. This book will not be regarded 
with favor by those whose conception of Jesus 
turns toward theology and metaphysics. Depicted 
here is the Jesus of history, in all that those 
words imply. The transcendent figure is not in 
evidence and will be sorely missed without doubt 
by many readers. 

There exists today a large group of men and 
women who have become interested in Jesus, even 
though they are not actively identified with re- 
ligious work. A biography which makes no the- 
ological assumptions should appeal especially to 
such. It may be that this way to Him may be 
trod by many who have not been able to enter by 
the way of some transcendent experience of faith. 
Certainly no book has better succeeded in making 
us appreciate the fact that Jesus was part and 
parcel of human life and in emphasizing the real 
possibilities of humanity. It is to be hoped that 
men and women of all schools of thought will 
read this, as well as other and contradictory bi- 
ographies, with minds open for the truth. 

FREDERICK HARRIS. 


THE INCARNATION IN OUR STREET. By 


George Stewart. Doran. $1.35. 


This is a collection of Christmas sermons. 
Many of them are valuable for the new light they 
throw upon the person of Jesus. “The Adven- 
ture of the Incarnation” and “Four Figures of 
Jesus” are especially illuminating. 

The strength of Dr. Stewart’s sermons—at 
least for one who has read many of them—is that 
they present world issues clearly and tie them 
up very definitely with prayer and the mystical 
life. He seems to be unusually awake to the dif- 
ficult problems which must be solved by Chris- 
tianity, if it is to meet the needs of our day. 
These sermons are sermons and not merely moral 
essays—but they do bring one down to earth. 
An outstanding characteristic is the large num- 
ber of illustrations from every-day life. No one 
could refer so intimately and constantly to the 
ordinary hum-drum days of men and women who 
was not living close to people and getting into 
their real problems. Obviously this fact alone 
should make the book worth while for college 
students. The abnormal life of the campus keeps 
us all so far away from the monotonous life of 
the business world. 

This book is excellent reading for morning de- 
votions. It is full of Biblical material and sug- 
gests just the line of thinking that should put 
one into the mood for effective prayer. 

FAY CAMPBELL. 
Yale 
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Correspondence 


“The System” not at Fault 


DEAR EDITOR: 

The problems inherent in intercol- 
legiate sport are not, I believe, the 
result of any particular system either 
in America or in England, but rather 
lie with the individuals who are play- 
ing the game and those who are in 
control, such as athletic administra- 
tors and coaches. I feel that we 
could learn a great deal from the 
unquestionably fine attitude that is 
present in English sport. However, 
we must not consider all American 
sport to be of the sort which Mr. 
Bagley found at two North Carolina 
colleges; nor is all English sport like 
his Oxford experiences. I read the 
other day a statement by the captain 
of the Cambridge football team which 
sounded very much as if he were har- 
assed by things which certainly are 
not a part of the highest type of in- 
tercollegiate athletics! I have enjoyed 
playing football at Princeton myself. 
That there is not room for improve- 
ment I would be the last to say. 
However, to substitute form of 
athletic endeavor for another without 


one 


radically changing the spirit behind 
it, I feel to be quite useless. 
Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE C. BLAKE. 


Princeton 


Searching for—What? 
TO THE INTERCOLLEGIAN : 

I do not know whether we are 
‘searching” for God or wanting to be 
“aware of his presence.” I do not 
know whether to call prayer prayer, 
or something more modern, such as 
“the quest of life’s meaning.” Con- 
tinually we are re-wording and re- 
phrasing. Here is a group that talks 
now about the Democracy of God in- 
stead of the Kingdom of God. 

Is this “the generation of them 
that seek him’? Perhaps it is inevi- 
table that we should spend energy in 
discussing whether or not we are to 
have an experience of God as Jesus 


‘ 


did when he went apart, or through 
the work at hand and association 
with people. Most of us have dis- 


cussed prayer and the experience of 
God. Are we satisfying ourselves 
with speculation? Naturally different 
opinions are expressed, growing out 
of various experiences. Sometimes 
there is a protest in one quarter 
against what seems to another to be 
an authoritative voice. Failing to 
find the way of another valid, do we 
then, give ourselves to the best for 
ourselves? Are we condemning old 
unrealities without opening our lives 


to new wonders of a different nature 
that may be in store for us? Is there 
danger that we “discuss” prayer to 
confirm our present attitudes, instead 
of looking for fresh discoveries? Prob- 
ably this is a generation of those 
that seek God but the question is, how 
sincerely and how fully? Do we limit 
his entrance by our unyielding pre- 
conceived ideas, unbeliefs, insincerity, 
prejudices, much-busy-ness? Do we 
believe that the life of the spirit may 
flow into our lives today if only we 
keep them open? 
Looking back’ on 


former genera- 


tions, we see how completely they 
trusted God, how simple was their 
faith, how some of them may have 
“substituted prayer for honest toil.” 


Perhaps we are in danger of going 
to the other extreme, believing that 
we can build a family of God by 
means of discussion groups, confer- 
counsel of eminent speakers, 
efficient organization. When I think 
of the strength that has come to peo- 
ple during difficult hours, of high 
points that groups have reached in 
fellowship—I know that the common 
day, the uncommon task, the new re- 
lationship—all may be enhanced and 
strengthened and deepened by what 
I call prayer. I long to see students 
forget any unsatisfying experiences 
of former years and press on to the 
work at hand with a belief that God 
may be revealed in unexpected ways. 


ences, 


Sincerely, 
MARIE Russ. 
University of Kansas 


Is This All? 
EDITOR: 
Perhaps you noticed that Colleg: 
Humor has recently printed a corol- 
lary to your editorial in the October 
issue of The Intercollegian. Your 
editorial dealt with various reasons 
for going to college; the following 
quotation attempts to tell what the 
college student gets for his money: 


DEAR MR. 


In « sideration of the four thousand dollars 
paid out by hin Averawe Student receives (a) ad 
anced social prestice among people like himself 
or a lower caste t a collection of platitudes 
and facts the possession of which adds to his 
belief in himself as a monstrous clever fellow (c 
a taste in clothing that is very nearly inoffensive 
d the ability te ret pleasure out of camaraderie 
f 1 chance at romance if he is capable of it 


f four years of leisure, pleasant whether utile 
itile false and true friends ‘h 1 smat 
tering of the humanities i partial orientation in 
the world So the ordinary dummocha, outward 
bound through Sather Gate to demonstrate that 
the word ommencement is not without irony, 
has in his chest a warm feeling for dear old 
college He has got his money’s worth And 
he comprises ninety-nine per cent at least of the 
raduatin class this year and every year 


Your reporting friend, 
A STUDENT. 


On the Four-Square Life 
DEAR EDITOR: 

First let me tell you—for you may 
have forgotten as I almost had—what 
the four-square life is. As a high 
school boy (I am now grown to the 
magnificent stature of a 
Y.M.C. A. secretary!) I heard speak- 


colle Re 


ers earnestly plead for the “well- 
balanced life.” They placed equal 
stress on the development of the 


physical, mental, social and religious 
sides of our lives, and impressed upon 
us mightily that failure to give at- 
tention to the development of one of 
these sides of the squared life pro- 
duced a lop-sided being. Such was 
my conception of the good life—at 
least it was before I forgot all about 
it. 

One evening after listening to a 
talk by a visiting professor I asked 
him: “Do you make any attempt to 
mold the religious attitudes of stu 
dents on your campus?” 

“No, we merely present 
and let the students work 
own philosophies of life.” 

“But what facts do you present?” 
I wanted to know—for is it not the 
place of the “Y” to supply the re- 
ligious side (of the square) of cam- 


facts 


their 


the 
out 


pus life! “Are your facts of a re- 
ligious or a social nature?” 
“There is no distinction between 


the religious and the social,” was the 
reply. That four-square idea is an 
old one. It isn’t workable. There a 
not four sides to life, but one. Man 
is either religious or irreligious. Th 
so-called physical, mental, social and 
religious sides of life are inseparabl 
aspects of man’s real religion.” 
Light broke for me. For the first 
time I realized that it was possible 
to practice in a social way what | 
had been trying to do in my own life 
in a personal way. I had already de- 
veloped a_ thorough-going 
philosophy of life. I believed that ac- 
tivities which exercised, and thus in- 
creased my capacities were of com- 
paratively equal value to my well- 


personal 


being—whether those activities be 
gymnastics, studying, mathematics, 
participating in games, discussing 


philosophical perplexities or making 
love! The static four-square concept 
of individual and social life has gone, 
and the new concept, that of the good 
life as being the development of fune- 
tions of an ever-evolving group of 
personalities—real reli gion—dom- 
inates my thinking. 
Sincerely yours, 
ARCHIE J. BAHM. 
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Students of the World 


Broadeasting Friendly Relations 


TMHE World is coming to America 

to study. From Turkey one of 
the leading agriculturists has arrived 
to study dairy farming; President 
Palma, President of the University of 
the Philippines, arrived last week for 
a visit which will take him to forty 
of our leading universities; the Dean 
of the Medical Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Uruguay will spend six 
months in the United States, study- 
ing modern hospital construction and 


administration; from Asuncion, Par 
aguay—eleven hundred miles north 
of Buenos Aires—a fellowship stu 


dent has just enrolled in Johns Hop- 
kins University to pursue studies in 
public health; from Smyrna an at- 
tractive young Turk, trained in Rob- 
ert College (Constantinople) has 
come with eyes and ears wide open to 
get the last word in the field of edu- 


cation; one hundred and_ twenty 
work-students have come from the 
German technical high schools and 


are learning by working in American 
industries; after two years they will 
return to their fatherland;~ practi- 
cally every country of the world is 
represented by student ambassadors 
in our universities. From China we 
have two thousand; twelve hundred 
Japanese students and professors are 
exchanging ideas with our students; 
Russian culture is being made real 
to us by one thousand refugee stu- 
dents; three hundred attractive fu- 
ture leaders of India are here to de- 
fend their people against the attacks 
of western, writers and lecturers; the 
hermit kingdom of Korea is proud of 
two hundred and fifty of her stu- 
dents, scattered across our land; the 
Negro from Africa is here studying 
farming, medicine and theology; the 
friendly Kingdom of Siam has not 
less than one hundred of her sons and 
laughters in our schools and colleges. 


New York City has fifteen hundred 

foreign students from seventy-five 
lifferent countries—Chicago nearly a 
thousand—Philadelphia and Berkeley 
(Cal.) five hundred each. In the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy there are 240, from fifty-four 
different countries, while in Harvard, 
forty countries are represented by 
220 students. 


Ten thousand students in America 
from one hundred countries—the most 
potent ambassadors of peace and good 
will! What a challenge to America 
‘o reveal the best in our civilization, 
by giving them a cordial welcome to 





CONRAD HOFFMANN 


Secretary for 
ww. & 


foreign students, under the 
F., with headquarters in Geneva. 








our homes, our clubs and _ our 
churches.—From a radio address by 
Charles D. Hurrey, from Station 


WGBS. 


Che Universal Bay 
of Prayer 


February 19, 1927 
T= Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students falls this year 

on February 19. For many col- 
lege Associations this Day is an 
annual institution for which 
plans are made long in advance. 
It will be strange if this year 
of enlarged interest in the 
World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration and in general world 
affairs many new Associations 
do not join in this world-wide 
student observance. 

We quote this, from the open- 
ing pages of the “Call”: 

Among the Spirituals which 
the Negroes of America sing, 
there is one called, “Steal away 
to Jesus.” That song, it is said, 
was born of the conscious need 
of Negro slaves for the com- 
fort, light, and guidance which 
came to them when it was pos- 
sible for them to “steal away” 
to him. There is another Spir- 
itual, “It’s me, it’s me, it’s me, 
O Lord, standing in the need 
of prayer.” That may not be 
choice grammatical phrasing, 
nevertheless it expresses an idea 
of thorough spiritual soundness. 
Perhaps out of this lowly realm 
of the spiritual groping of these 
once lowly people there may 
come some leading to the Fed- 
eration this year as we under- 
take to unite our hearts and 
minds in an act of prayer to 
God Almighty. 


Students of Berlin—London— 
Vienna 
 Pyreeers HOFFMANN has re- 

4 turned from a visit to Berlin, 
where, in conjunction with the leaders 
of the Movement, he has been study- 
ing the situation and considering the 
possibilities of a big move forward in 
regard to work for the foreign stu- 
dents there. As foreign student sec- 
retary for the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, he reports that the 
situation is eminently ripe for such 
an advance. Berlin, which before the 
war was one of the greatest foreign 
student centres in Europe, passed 
through a period of relative deser- 
tion, during which, for various rea- 
sons, chiefly economic, the large bulk 
of students studying at foreign uni- 
versities went to Paris. Now, how- 
every effort is being made to 
attract foreign students to Germany 
and the number at Berlin is already 
considerable—about 2,000, a _ large 
proportion of whom are Orientals. 
These present, of course, a cultural 
problem of a special character. As 
regards religious categories, the larg- 
est among the foreign students is that 
of the Jews, who come in great num- 
bers from the eastern European coun- 
tries, where difficulties are often 
placed in the way of their studying 
at the universities. 

Dr. Hoffmann goes next to Eng- 
land, where he will give some time 
to studying, under the guidance of 
the British Movement, the position of 
foreign students (particularly Indian 


ever, 





students) in London. Later he will 
go on to Vienna, which presents a 
situation peculiarly difficult. About 


one-third of the total number of stu- 
dents there come from other coun- 
tries; many of them are Jews; there 
is at present no tradition of any com- 


mon work between the various stu- 
dent bodies. Nationalists, Jews and 


Social-Democrats each have their own 
associations and even their own res- 
taurants, and never come into any 
kind of contact. If the Federation 
succeeds in finding a local secretary 
for Vienna, and later for other points 
in Austria, whoever undertakes the 
work will find in it full scope for his 
activities and great and useful possi- 
bilities. 


Courses in Internationalism 
bbe University Institute of Higher 
International Studies was opened 
last autumn at Geneva, Switzerland. 
The Institute offers to graduate stu- 
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dents of all countries the opportunity 
of making a thorough study of inter- 
particularly in 


national questions, 


law, politics, economics and _ social 
cience. Lecture courses and seminars 
deal ith the League of Nations, the 


International Labour Office, 
of the Versailles Treaty 
in particular; on present political 


international jus- 


peace 
treaties and 


problem and on 


tice, diplomatic law and kindred sub- 
ject 
At Shanghai 
lh begun United States gunboat Lu- 
con, one of six similar crafts 


which are to comprise the new Amer- 


ican Yangtze River patrol, was 
launched from the Kiangnau dock 
yards on the outskirts of Shanghai 
today (September 12). The Luzon 
is to be commissioned in December. 
Completion of the fleet, which will 
cost a total of five million dollars 
and of which three units now have 
been launched, is_ set for next 
March.” This dispatch reveals that 


apparently the gunboat policy of the 


United States government is not yet 
null and void. From Thee Chine S¢ 
Christian Student. 


Better than Gunboats 


jt ASEAN HAVIGHURST (Ba 
ker and Kansas Universities) 
after a year’s furlough in the United 
States for study, returned to China 
just In time to witness at first hand, 
the recent thrilling events of which 
ie here writ 

“I resigned the presidency of the 
Anglo-Chinese College, another step 
in transferring the control of the 
school entirely to the Chinese. In 
my ork as Head of the Bible De 
partment and Religious Work Direc 
tor I have experienced the joy of all 
missionaries who, having transferred 
the administrative responsibility to 


the Chinese, 
themselves to a 


now free to devote 


larger 


are 
spiritual and 


personal helpfulness to China and 
the Church. But, best of all, Christ 
has become a living reality to us as 
ve have experienced to a degree at 
least the same discouragements, op 
positions, and persecution which were 
His. You may go wild over 
the daring bravery of a Lindbergh, 
but e have seen courage of even 
a superior type in the last three 
months. I was fortunate enough to 
be almost the first to see one of our 


Anglo-Chinese 
he had 
a lonely spot late at night. 
had limped his 
found him, not and 
dated as I had expected, but 


College teachers after 
received nine knife wounds in 
After he 
home, I 
intimi 


bloody way 
unnerved 


chee} 








Meet Miss Royden 





\ AUDE ROYDEN is _ head 
of the Guildhouse in Lon- 


don, England, and is probably 
the world’s greatest woman 
preacher. She arrives in Jan- 


uary to begin another American 
tour covering most of the large 


cities across the country, con- 
cluding with the Sacramento 
Biennial Convention of the 
Y. W. C. A. next April. “Sex 
and Common Sense” will serve 
further to identify Miss Roy- 


den to hundreds of “Student 
Movers.” 








fully smiling and making light of his 
suffering. 

“So fully has the work of the 
Church been appreciated by the com- 
mon people that they have refused to 
respond to the appeals of agitators to 
destroy the Church. They refused to 
participate in the anti-Christian loot- 
ing of January 16, even after seeing 
the exhibited dead found in 
the morgue of the Catholic Orphan- 
age and being told that they were 
only common examples of the general 
cruelty of all missionaries. After an 


babies 


other two weeks of such anti-Chris- 
tian propaganda, when one of our 
missionary residences caught on fire 
from a defective flue at 11 P. M., the 
common people labored all night to 
save the home of the ‘terrible for- 
eign missionary.’ And, later they 
condemned the movement against 


Christian schools described above, and 
the students of our Christian schools 
voluntarily organized a counter pa- 
rade of over 1,000 students which se- 
cured the approval of the officials and 
the defeat of the anti-Christian 
group. 

“This is what is giving us our new, 


unprecedented missionary opportu- 


nity. Our evangelistic missionaries 
have found the people eager to hear 
more of the whole truth about this 
much attacked thing called Christian- 
ity; and the Chinese Church, while 
everything should be done to give it 
full control and authority, knows it 
is not yet strong enough alone to pre- 
sent Christ to the teeming millions 
who have not yet heard His gospel of 
salvation! Our Foochow Christians 
insist that we missionaries stay and 
stand by them. While our relation- 
ship to the Chinese and to the work 
in the future will be different, I think 
it will be far more helpful and ef- 
fective. 
“The 
other 
term all 
both upon its 
and upon the government 
abolish all religion; these 
however, have only served to mak 
the school more determined to empha 
size its Christian character. Sinc 
the school has applied for registra- 
tion with the government, all r¢ 
gious exercises and teaching are vol- 
untary; and now our Christian te: 
and students realize thei! 
sonal responsibility to promot 
the religious : 


Anglo-Chinese College, Ke 
schools, has had to face this 
kinds of pressure 
faculty and 


exerted 
students 
itself t 


attacks, 


ers 


tively work of the 


school.” 


Service Work in South Africa 
TNIVERSITAS, one of the pub- 
U lications of the Movement | 
South Africa, writes as follows con- 
cerning the social service work don 
by the University of Witatersrand: 
“We have able to 
regular work in Vrededorp, on 
our poorest districts, 
small beginning we are hoping tha 
this may grow into a regular u 
sity settlement with an _ all-rou 
program of Christian servic \ 
small Wesleyan Church has been put 
at our disposal and we have 
over the Sunday School and 


been unde 


and fron 


the regular services. We ar 
ing to add other activities, suc! 
boys’ club. By this means we 


young feilov 
to Christ We 


to bring many 
loaf about the streets 
have a band of devoted workers, Dut 
our experience is small and ws shall 
be very grateful indeed if any 
Association can give us hints as t 
work of this kind. We are planning 


oTrnrel 


also for simple lectures on_ healt! 
and kindred subjects, as well as 0 
various aspects of domestic science, 


and to provide occasional entertall 
ments. Later a Free Dispensary 
may be included. We 
if members in other universities 
remember us in prayer from time t 
time. We feel that we are 

ing a situation which is very full 0! 
possibilities.” 


le 
shall be gia 


Wh 
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cont ont 
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\ “formidable array” of speakers 
and leaders will greet the delegates to 
the Asilomar Conference in the Pa- 
cific Southwest on December 26. They 
include Kirby Page, J. Stitt Wilson, 
David Starr Jordon, C. H. Robertson, 
Stewart P. McLennan, Allan Hunter, 
George Day, Lewis B. Hillis, Charles 
E. Rugh, William I. Young, Miles 
Fisher. Ralph Reed, Chief Engineer 
of the Union Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, is Senior Chairman; Don 
Bailey, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, is Student Chairman. 


Visualizing world brotherhood is 
not a difficult task at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute since the Asso- 
ciation has assumed responsibility for 
the support of two students in the 
Central Philippine college. A gradu- 
ate of Worcester Tech is on the fac- 
ulty of this college, thus forming an 


intimate link between the two insti- 
tutions. 
{n encouraging service has been 


undertaken by the Boys’ 
mittee of the Indiana 
Christian Association. It has put 
into operation a Big Brother Move- 
ment and has gone down to the poor 
section of the city where it has gotten 
about fifty “Little Brothers.” Each 
boy from the city has a man from 
the university who is interested in 
him and makes it a point to see him 
at least once a week. The Y. M. C. A. 
holds a party for all the boys once 
a month, and ample opportunity is 
given to meet and play together. The 
project has proven popular and many 
men are becoming vitally associated 
with the Movement in this way. 


Work Com- 
University 


“Our Foreign Policy, What is it?” 
was the theme of a Student Confer- 
ence on International Relations at the 
University of Illinois, December 2, 3 
and 4. This theme 
under such topics as: “Today and To- 
morrow in Foreign Relationships” 
and “A New Policy for the United 
States in Latin America.” There was 
a keen interest on the part of the 
two hundred or more students in a 
realistic consideration of our actual 
foreign policy and an impartial an- 
alysis of the whole situation by speak- 
ers. Among the leaders were such 
persons as Rev. W. W. Van Kirk of 
the Federal Council of Churches; 
P Garner of the Uni- 


was considered 


rrofessor J. W. 
versity of Illinois; Dr. Albert Palmer 
of Oak Park (Ill.), and M. T. Ken- 


High Lights 


nedy of the University Y. M. C. A. 
As a technique for creating interest 
and attitudes on the part of college stu- 
dents for more intelligent and more 
effective devotion to one’s country, 
the conference was very successful. 
There was too little participation of 
undergraduate students in the _ in- 
formal discussion groups. However, 
there was a very evident determina- 
tion on the part of students to inform 
themselves and continue to be _ in- 
formed on the international relations 
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of the United States and to apply to 
those relations the attitude of Jesus 
according to their best understand- 
ing. 

Fire and enthusiasm was expected 
to characterize the students attend- 
ing the Annual Minnesota State Stu- 
dent Conference at Mankato (Minn.), 
when they discussed conditions on the 
college campus, November 18-20. 
However, although the program com- 
mittee was prepared and entrenched 





Missions in a Day of 
Transition 


6 Davey foreign missions are under 

a cloud of suspicion and indiffer- 
was the almost unanimous tes- 
timony of fifty-five delegates from the 
Middle Atlantic and southern New 
England colleges assembled December 
3 at International House, New York 
City. A combination of circum- 
stances has brought this attitude to 
pass: the new knowledge of good 
points in other religions, ‘a decided 
antagonism to religious dogmatism 
of any type, a certain misunderstand- 
ing of modern missionary methods, 
and above all, an uncertainty about 


ence 


whether there is anything in the 
Christian message which men and 
women actually need. 

This last uncertainty was some- 


what evident through the conference 


discussions. Beneath the rather con- 
ventional discussions of methods for 
interesting the campus in missions, 
there seemed to lie a certain lack 
of fervor about the _ contribution 
which Christianity could actually 
make to the minds and hearts of 
men—whether American or foreign. 
Talks by Galen’ Fisher, Milton 


Stauffer, Arthur Rugh, Charles Cor- 
bett, showing the new emphasis in 
the missionary enterprise, were 
thought provoking. The discussions 
were handled in admirable style by 
Jay Urice. But all the while the 
present reporter kept feeling that be- 
fore such a conference on Christian 
missions could be most effective, those 
fifty-odd men must discover for 
themselves whether Christianity con- 
tained so reasonable a philosophy of 
the universe and so dynamic a power 
for high living, that the possession 
of it could not and must not be con- 
fined to any one group or ration. 
At the present moment most u.ider- 
graduates are a long way from feel- 


ing that the gospel is the 
unto salvation.” They are sure that 
men need to be saved—physically, in- 
tellectually, spiritually. But whether 
the Christian message will do it— 
that is the question. Students have 
not had presented to them so clear 
and natural and adventurous a pic- 
ture of the Christian gospel that they 
will whole-heartedly embrace it for 
themselves and for others. And with 
a group of the type that assembled 
at New York—intellectually keen, 
ethically sensitive, altruistically in- 
clined—the question, What shall we 
think ought to be 
preceded by, What shall we think and 
do about the Christian God? 


“power 


about missions? 


To realize the need of answering, 


at least to some degree, this prior 
question of message was a_ worth- 
while decision and many in the De- 


cember third group made it. There 
were, moreover, many indications of 
the genuine interest which college 
men and women are taking in inter- 
national questions, America’s foreign 
policy, diplomacy as a life work, 
specified foreign projects, and finan- 
cial obligation to international causes. 
The desire to build a “Christian 
world” is by no means absent, even 
though often called by other terms. 
The determination to think about the 


new type of missions, embracing 
every area of man’s inter-relation- 
ships, and to find where following 


the Christian ideal for the world will 
lead one today—this is certainly not 
the least accomplishment of the New 
York conference. Too many of such 
informal gatherings to evaluate 
thoughtfully the missionary enter- 
both in its and its 
methods—cannot be held during these 
days of unquestioned transition. 


prise, message 
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for a bloody onslaught against the 
Powers that Be, these 125 students, 


discussing the question, insisted that 


they were a-hunger for a religious 
experience! “Restless, hurried, jar- 
ring is the student life of today. 


There is no time to be quiet. Cur- 
and extra-curricular activities 
bargain for a student’s time to such 
an extent that he no longer has time 
to think for and of himself. Even 
the Church and the Association have 
entered the competition.” The Man- 
kato conference attempted to find a 
way out of all this confusion. Ac- 
cording to the report, the students 
went away with a clearer conviction 
that fuller understanding 
of Jesus lies the satisfaction of the 


ricula) 


through a 


desire for peace, joy and truth. 
When a cabinet wants a cabin and 
is determined to have one, it can get 
it. This has been demonstrated at 
Syracuse University which has a 


quired the use of a lodge located on 


the shores of Round Lake, about ten 
mile from Syracuse. A _ well-built 
cabin ith a fire place and room to 
accommodate thirty to forty people 
tol eek-end retreats was turned ove! 
to the use of the two Christian As 
wiation vho joined in equipping it. 
(The building remains th yroperty 
of several local Syracuse business 
people). The response of the campus 
nas mol than justified the acquis! 
tion of the cabin. One of the first 


eek-end pent there was the retreat 
of the Y. W. C. A. Cabinet. Re 
the use of the 


quest fo lodge are 


eR 


eee 


: 
-_ 
a. 





coming from various student groups 
and from faculty as well. A profes- 
puts it this way: “The quiet 
beauty of the spot, the helpful com- 
radeship, will awaken the richest in- 
ner life of students to unwonted self- 
expression. They will find themselves 
as never before and feel a new thrill 
of satisfaction, power and possible 
achievement.” 


sor 


Another one! “A new impetus has 
been given to our search for a bet- 
ter way of living by the leasing of 
a cozy cabin, set on a wooded hill- 
top about four miles from the uni- 
vérsity (of Arkansas). Almost every 
week-end, parties of twenty students, 
one or two faculty members in sym- 
pathy with the questioning spirit of 
youth, go up for a retreat. In the 
early morning, knicker-clad girls may 
be seen hiking over the hills. Full of 
the zest of life and with sharpened 
intellects they return for a period of 
discussion, which often takes the form 
of Bible study. Together they try to 
find Jesus’ the problems 
raised. In following out the implica- 
tions of his teachings, references are 
made to modern tendencies in science 
and sociology. These are 
helping us to correlate a_ hitherto 
jumbled mass of knowledge gained in 
the classroom, with the ethical stand- 
ards of Jesus.” 


answer to 


week-ends 


Colgate University (N. Y.) is also 
beginning to take seriously the prin- 
ciple of alternation. Ray Sweetman 
writes: “There is talk of locating a 
hut or old mill out in the hills to 
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NATIONS LEARNING TOGETHER 


Canada, 


France, Germany, Russia, China, Poland and Japan are represented in 


this potential 


League of Nations, now students at Wellesley College. 
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which the men can retreat for their 
club sessions.” 

Yale leads again in the amount of 
money pledged toward the share of 
the funds of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation assumed by the 
movements in the United States. 
One thousand dollars is the sum ap- 
pearing in the budget of that Asso- 
ciation allocated to the support of 
this student internationale. The whole 
university budget drive was success- 
ful this year, with more subscribed 
than had been asked. 

Amherst and Williams conducted 
the campaigns for their chest funds 
during the last two weeks of Novem- 
ber. At Amherst the fund was $3,500, 
divided between Ambherst-in-Doshisha, 


the Red Cross, the Grenfell Associa 
tion, national student work, and the 
World’s Student Christian Federa 
tion. The Christian Association had 


charge of the chapel services fo. 

full week and on morning oné 
of these activities was explained i 
detail. At Williams the Associatior 
is attempting to raise $7,000, th 
chief items of which go to boys’ clul 


each 


work, Near East Relief, Canto 
Christian College, the Red Cross, na- 
tional student work and the World’s 


Student Christian Federation. 

A World Fellowship Library 
been started in the Seabeck Divisior 
of the Student Y. W. C. A., for the 
purpose of giving “that brotherliness 
and feeling of world fellowship that 
ours if we could trav 
through many lands with seeing 
eyes.” The books are purchasé 
each World Fellowship Committe: 


would be 


the Northwest and are primarily 

tended for the use of these comn 
tees. When each committee has fil 
ished its book they are traded al 
at the end of the year the books a! 
collected and made available for t! 


girls at the Seabeck Conferenct 


Movies as well as the radi 
having a part in making vivid 
ference experience for those perso! 
who have never attended one, acc 


ing to reports from the Pacific South 


west Field. A one-ree] motion pl 
ture taken last year by Ernest Pag 
of Stanford University at Asiloma! 
is being used effectively in promotic 
for the conference this year. Ma! 
colleges have used the film befor 
large groups of people. 
Signum Principium? 
ers of the Phi Beta Kappa key 2" 


leaders in life is the question tha 
Bostor 
a re 


Amer! 


John Clair Minot of the 
Herald undertakes to answer i 
cent issue of the North 
Review. He leaves his readers in 
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doubt as to what the answer is. The 
total membership of Phi Beta Kappa, 
he points out, has never exceeded 
three one-hundredths of one per cent 
in the national population. Had the 
society contributed only its numerical 
proportion to the national leadership, 
therefore, its contribution would have 
negligible. However, in 1900, 
twenty-nine Americans chosen 
to have their names emblazoned in 
the Hall of Fame. Selection 
made with careful deliberation 
among the long list of outstanding 
figures in American literature, 
ence, statesmanship, and all the other 
conspicuous fields of human activity. 
Thirteen of the twenty-nine original 
selections were members of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Since 1900 many additions 
have been made; about half of these 
have been wearers of the key. 

One adult American out of every 
2,000, on the dverage, gets his name 
in Who’s Who; but among living 
wearers of the key the ratio is one 


been 
were 


was 
from 


sci- 


to five. And of those who say that 
this is not a safe basis for generali- 
zation, it is interesting to ask why 
eleven of twenty-nine presidents of 
the United States, five of ten chief 
justices of the United States, and 


ighteen of forty secretaries of State 


ave been members of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. In the remaining cabinet 
positions, in congressional leadership, 
and in diplomacy, as Mr. Minot 
points out, the proportions have been 
equally high. So far as the statistics 


ire available the same _ proportions 


ppear to apply to leade1 ship in busi- 
ness, 

“The ‘biggest’ thing in our field 
ust now in the way of a Christian 


World Education venture,” writes ons 
of our editors about a Christian Stu- 
lent Movement Fair “which has been 


ld by the Association at Morehous« 


College, Atlanta. The fair continued 
ior a week and among its many fea 
tures was an impressive exhibit of 


acards showing the origin, growth 
ind development of the Student 
Y.M. C. A. This phase of the pro- 
gram culminated in a chapel period 
at which time there were formal ex- 
ercises commemorating the Semi- 
Centennial Anniversary of the Move- 
ment. During the week there were 
displays of books bearing on the new 
education; religion; interracial rela- 
tions; internationalism and other vi- 
tal questions. This. included a dis- 
play of student journals such as the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, Vox Studentium and 
The Student World. Charts graphic- 
ally portraying the scope of the work 
and the relationships of the Council 
of Christian Associations and the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
Were found to bé useful and all of 


this exhibit was integrated with the 
thirty-five years’ history of the local 
Morehouse Association. R. W. Riley, 
student president, was responsible for 
the management of the fair. 

Mere theorizing no longer charac- 
terizes all students’ attitudes on in- 
terracial relations, is evidenced by 
the stand taken by students in the 
Southwest Field. Following last 
summer’s student conferences of the 
Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. at 
Hollister, letters were sent by the 
Council of Christian Associations to 
the governors of five states in the 
Southwest, calling attention to recent 


outrages in that section and express- 
ing the conviction that race relations 
should be improved by increased ac- 
tivity of the interracial commissions 
and offering the services of the Coun- 
cil in helping to influence public 
opinion in guaranteeing elimination 
of mob violence and equal justice in 
the courts to all races. This is a 
part of a new plan for Christian 
World Education. At Hollister it 
was decided that a greater amount 
of student participation was desirable 
and, in an attempt to meet this situ- 
ation, a man and a woman from each 
state were chosen as co-chairmen of 
a state Christian World Education 





Seminary News 


Student Un- 
Area (Cen- 
launched on its 

The question 
‘seminary mind” in 
the Union is, What 
our ministry to be 
Christian? Approach is made from 
four angles: the personal life of the 
minister; his relationship to other re- 
ligious organizations, movements, de- 
nominations; his attitude toward so- 
cial problems; his relationship to the 
the state. In these discussions stu- 
dent leaders exchange in chapel and 
fellowship periods. The purpose is 
not only to focus the thought of stu- 
dents on these questions, but to bring 
about a greater intimacy 
and fellowship among the seminaries. 
The annual conference of this group 
meets February 21, with the Union 
Theological College (Chicago) as 
host. Thomas Wylie of Chicago The- 
ological Seminary is president of the 
Union for this year. 


6 Nees Inter-Seminary 
ion of the Western 
tral Region) is well 
program for 1927-28. 
that occupies the ‘ 
connection with 
must we be in 


sense of 


Nani Congregational Missionary 
and Extension Society of Chicago 
and the Chicago Theological Seminary 
have worked out a cooperative plan 
for a study of the church field in the 
Chicago area in order that adjust- 
ments of present programs and ex- 
tension may be made on a scientific 
basis. A Department of Research 
and Survey has been set up with Pro- 
fessor Arthur E. Holt of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary as head, and 
six seminary students to carry for- 
ward the work of research. Such a 
study should have a strong bearing 
on the future work of Congregational 
and other denominational churches. 


\ COURSE in medicine has been 
i intreduced into the curriculum of 
the Divinity School of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. 
This course is somewhat in the nature 
of an innovation. Hugh Fryer, secre- 
tary of the student body, writes: 
“This course (an elective for seniors) 
is offered by the school physician and 
comprises lectures on the following 
and kindred subjects: History of 
Medicine; Infectious Diseases; Vener- 
eal Diseases; Great Epidemics of 
History; Disease Prevention; Alco- 
holism and Morphinism; Emergen- 
cies. The course is planned to af- 
ford a background—meagre, to be 
sure, for so large a subject—to aid 
the future minister in treating situa- 
tions which might be disastrous to 
the uninformed. 


J ane nestersadey EISELEN of Garrett 
Biblical Seminary inaugurated 
the first of a series of radio lectures 
on modern religious thought when on 
December 5 he spoke on “The Use of 
the Bible Today.” On_ successive 
Mondays in January lectures by fac- 
ulty members will deal with the fol- 
lowing topics: Christian Unity and 
the Early Church; Faith in God in 
an Age of Science; Messiah New and 
Old; Shall’ We ‘Export Christianity; 
Christianity and the Nations. Tune 
in on Station WCFL, meters 483, at 
one o’clock. 


_—— Connecticut seminaries met 

on December 2 for conference at 
the Berkeley Divinity School, Middle- 
town. An afternoon and evening 
were planned around the theme The 
Translation of Christianity into Mod- 
ern Life. Modern Christianity was 
discussed in its relation to interna- 
tional peace, to personal religion, to 
prohibition, to industry, and to every- 
day life, the leaders under these vari- 
ous heads being respectively Tucker 
Smith, Alexander Purdy, Lofton S. 
Wesley, Professor Jerome Davis, 
Professor Fleming James. 
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These chairmen are re- 
the field chairmen of 
this phase of the whole program and 
in this way the work is integrated. 


Committee. 
sponsible t 


The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
the Negro colleges in 
observed a week’s program 


CIAtTIONS of 


Atlanta 


of religious emphasis, October 7-14. 
In the co-educational schools the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions cooperated. The students were 
led to think about some of the serious 
problems in their lives and of ways 
to meet the difficulties facing them. 


rhe 


dents 


Presi- 


Trever of 


consisted of 
Read, and 


leadership 


Hope, 


three Atlanta colleges; C. H. Tobias, 
Senior Secretary ( f the Colored 
Men’s Department of the Young 
Men’ Christian Association; the 
Reverend Messrs. Faulkner and 


Braithwait of the City of Atlanta. 


The services did not conflict with 
the regular school work, coming at 
the chapel hour, in the afternoons for 
forums or interviews; in the evenings 
for a mass meeting. A theme was 
introduced in the morning and car- 

ed through the day. Some were: 


“The Supremacy of Religious Val- 
ues,” “F 


” Life”: 


nding the Right Perspective 
“Religion and 
Principles in Choosing a Life’s 

The meetings were presided 
i the program 


Business”’; 
*Some 
Work.” 


over bv students and 


is carried out chiefly by students. 
The most valuable feature of the 
week was the open forums. The stu- 
lents asked questions and in some 
cases differed with the opinions of the 
leaders. By this process the students, 
at least, were benefited. 


School 


Bruce 


Bible study. Impressed by 





Curry’s work with thirty mas 
ters in Hartford last year, Head- 
maste N. H. Batchelder instituted 
Bible study “a la Curry” in Loomis 
School, invited Curry to meet boy 
and masters from nearby schoo 
November 12-1 Masters came on 
Saturday, brought boys on Sunday. 
Four Masters, Curry, and several 
Loomis men _ vicariously enjoyed 
Yale’s feast of Tiger meat in the 
Bowl, as broadeast by Graham Mac 

Bruce re- 


Namee or one of his ilk. 
- the 


ered from shock in time for 


1 fine informal evening session with 
upwards of ten 


men. Sunday, dawn 
ng clear, brought thirty-five boys for 
Curry to demonstrate with, fifteen 


learn by observation. 
hours passed profitably, broken 


masters to 


by a hospitable Loomis dinner 30S 
began to “see’’ more in the Bible. 
Masters gained admiration for Curry, 
suggestions in teaching technique, in- 
sight into the Bible. A Curry Insti- 
tute for scho near Boston has been 


The Searchlight is the title of a 
new news letter, issued by the Negro 
student councils of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Prizes for college students are of- 
fered by the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, which announces 
cash prizes of $100, $65, and $35, for 


papers on the subject of race rela- 


tions submitted by students of south- 
ern colleges during the present schoo] 
year. While contestants may choose 
any phase of the subject, preferenc 
will be given to practical discussions 
of prevalent conditions and attitudes, 
with suggestions for their improve- 
ment. Details may be secured from 
R. B. Eleazer, 409 Palmer Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





The Interscholastic 
Conference 


2 DUCATIONAL processes have be- 
4 come standard in college Chris- 
tian The undergraduate in 
Association work not encouraged to 
“participate in his own education” 
demand the reason. College 
boards, school rules, immaturity 
largely confine preparatory school 
boys to honor systems, “school spirit,” 
Forward - looking head- 
masters deplore this, have discussed, 
experimented, 
“Hmm 
vell-] 


secretary, 


} 
circies. 


Vv} 
Vill 


discipline 


become “progressive.” 
mused Ralph Richard- 
oved New Jersey student 
shortly before his death 
last January, “We shall see!” Last 
boys called to 
“bring their point of view” to the 
Blairstown Advisory Council. The 
nt was good. Repeated, it 
together last month ten 
four masters, a sprinkling of 
secretaries. Mere numbers assured 
boy-participation, but the 
quality of the boys made it inevitabk 


son, 


year twelve were 


experim: 
brought 


boys, 


thorough 


—with the result: careful thought, 
leep study into fundamental objec- 
tives, clear decisions. Gray-beards 
may shake their heads, but wise 


young blood is 
taking its rightful responsibility. 
For a solid twenty-four hours (No- 


teachers will rejoice: 


vember 26-27) young heads never 
orked harder, dug deeper, thought 
more clearly. From the sessions 


ably laid plans for 
a revised June interscholastic confer- 
fuller consciousness of partner- 
on-going Movement. It 
vas a living memorial to Ralph Rich- 
ardson, Henry Van Dusen, Doyle Par- 
Sewell Emerson. 
among problems’. was 
Blairstown”—the old 
an incurably open mind 
and compelling convictions. Nothing 
flaunted by annual rows of check- 
ise-heads, boys and men bit 
heart. Two hours of heated 
tussle produced light: the conference 
vill be a “Quest for Truth”; its pro- 
cedure at all points “educational” 
rather than “hortatory”; its approach 
through life problems, via the “cycle 
plan,” (each twenty-four hours given 
to one chosen theme), its official per- 


emerge above all: 


ence; 
1p in an 


sons, 
Foremost 

“Purpose of 

gulf between 


mated w 


into the 


sonnel and standards unequivocall) 


Christian. 


Science and Religion was most po} 
ular for a cycle-subject. Capital ar 
Labor followed closely, with Pe 
Problems, the Place of Religion, I 
ternational Relations, and Race in 


order. A referendum 


So? 


scending 


schools will definitely decide top 
for the five cycles. Data from 
Bible and other important sources 
will be presented, experts are 
bring information, groups scus 
at length, boys will make up the 
own minds. 

Resp mding to the Natior Coun 


of Student Associations’ quest, the 
Council turned to other matters 


feeling its way, if it is to become 


national Preparatory School Commit- 


tee. Three week-end conferences in 
different parts of Ne Engiar tw 
of these for Middle Atlantic schools 
vere 


on school Association 
Movement relationships occupied t 


WorkK and 


remaining time. “A Service of Cor 
memoration ind Intercession” 
called the heritage of fifty significant 


years in the Student Christian Move 
ment and set faces more courageous 
ahead. 

Chosen delegates came from lea 
ing schools: St. Paul’s (N. H.) 
Woodberry Forest (Va.); Merce 
burg (Pa.) and Taft (Conn.); 
rivals like Hotchkiss (Conn.) and H 
(Pa.); strangers like Loomis (Cont 
and Gilman (Md.); Groton (Mass 


Episcopal and George (Pa.), Friends; 


Peddie 


W here 


(N. J.) and its neighbor Blai 
the 
visors were Francis Henson, Nationa 


conference is 


Student Council Chairmar Dav 
Porter; Henry Van Dusen; Doy 
Parsons; Sewell Emerson. 
Chairmen were elected: Juni 
David McCalmont, Hotehh Seni 


Hill School 


Buel Trowbridge, Fa 
ulty. An Executive Committee—col 

venient to Boston headquarters—was 
made up: the chairmen; Fred Ke 

logg; Ellis Jump, Taft, Samuel F. 
Holmes, Worcester Acade) Hea 

maste 


authorized. A brief discussion 


held. <Ada- 


t 
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A Symposium on 
Religion 


6 lee differing and the common be- 

liefs of an agnostic psychologist, 
a Catholic scientist-priest, a modern- 
ist Jew, a humanist preacher and a 
Protestant theologian vividly 
set forth in the symposium on reli- 
gion at Wesleyan University (Conn.), 
December 2-3 


were 


Father John M. Cooper, priest 
and scientist of Catholic University 
(Washington, D. C.), said that the 


educated Catholic approached his re- 
ligion with a feeling of insufficiency 
and self-distrust that required the 
guidance of a wiser Being. Freedom 
of action is not unduly restricted, 
though the Catholic Church definitely 
certain social questions such 
as divore Freedom of thought for 
the Catholic is hemmed in by one 
thing—knowledge. If believed 
Christ to be superhuman he could not 
also take like other 


aeé cides 


one 


him to be men. 


John 
munity 


Haynes 
Church, 


note, 


Holmes of the Com- 
New York, struck a 
different Praising science which 
proves all things and painfully pushes 
out the frontier of knowledge, Mr. 
Holmes said that if God happened to 
lie beyond the horizon of scientific 
knowledge then he would remain an 
agnostic until He is proven. “The- 
ology makes God like the bed of Pro- 
crustes and dwarfs or stretches the 
individual mind to fit it. But Science 
regards man as sacred and says that 
the Universe and God must be al- 
tered to fit man’s mind.” 
Continuing, Mr. Holmes asserted 
that every soul should be utterly free 





to reveal his self-won knowledge of 
that is permitted a 
Church will come which will dis- 


j 7 
card rituals, 


} 


(od, and vnen 
new 
creeds and dogmas, and 
Protestant and Catholic will be dif- 
ferent facets of one jewel. During 
the question period, however, Fathe1 
Cooper said that in his opinion Pro- 
testant and Catholic could never wor- 
ship together in a united church but 
tl neutral field of social 
betterment they could work valiantly 
together. 


+ 


nha on the 


James H. Leuba, psychologist, 
spoke on “The Failure of the Method 





of the Religions and its Replace- 
ment.” Of the three choices of method 
—the natural, or scientific; the mag- 
ical, or religious; the social or coop- 
erative—Dr. Leuba said that the first 
and third are and will be used more 
and more, and the second should be 
lisearded. He listed five detriments 
pf religion: the effect of “fundamen- 
Palist” agitations upon the progress 
it knowledge; the habit of regarding 
moral matters as dependent upon re- 








ligions and beyond the province of 
secular schools; the immense amount 
of money spent on religion which 
could better be devoted to furthering 
the the intellectual dishon- 
esty of clergymen who disbelieve in 
God but believe the idea necessary to 
man’s religious life; the tendency of 
religion to evade moral responsibility 
and “pass the buck” to the “taint of 
Adam,” etc. The religion of the fu- 


sciences; 


ture, he believes, will be based on 
scientific knowledge carried out by 
many men who understand each 
other. “Railroads and telegraphs,” 
he said, “are worth far more than 
yrayer.”’ Dr. Leuba denied that sac- 
rificial love was engendered by re- 


ligion; he had traced the emotion up 
through the lower animals, he said. 
Rabbi Stephen Wise discussed the 
strength and weakness of Christian- 
ity. The Christian Church, he said, 
reveals its strength in the life and 
teachings of Jesus; its weakness in 
the complex and irrelevant dogmas 
which grew up around that simple 
faith obscuring it. Criticizing the 
film drama The King of Kings, the 
rabbi said it depicted Christ as a 
“miracle-monger” and ignored his 





113 
teachings, his significant life. Dr. 
Wise also said that the sectarian 


hostilities of Christendom were blas- 
phemous to the “figure of beauty and 
power” that uttered and lived the 
Beatitudes. He praised Christianity 
for having contributed the idea of 
resurrection to religious thought but 
believed that Christians pay a heavy 
price for such other-worldliness by 
neglect of suffering in this world. 
William Adams Brown of Union 
Theological Seminary not only pre- 
sided but represented well the Protes- 
tant point of view. Framing several 
questions, he brought out telling ar- 
guments against Dr. Leuba’s position. 


In particular, he stressed the fact 
that doctors recognize the unique 
value of religion, the fact that hu- 


manitarian efforts have always been 
most strongly supported by religious 
people, the fact that eminent scien- 
tists like Milliken get a great deal 
from their religious life, and the fact 
that science has not yet found a 
technique which will supply the dy- 
namic which religion lends to every 
worth-while endeavor. 

M. H. BRAGDON. 
Wesleyan (Conn.) 





The Interfraternity 
Conference 


_ hundred fraternity alumni, 
representing more than sixty 
general college fraternities, spent two 
busy and profitable days on fraternity 
problems and _ policies during the 
Thanksgiving vacation. Perhaps a 
score of college and university pro- 
and deans met with them by 
invitation. 

At the same 


fessors 


time and place the 
undergraduate representatives of the 
various campus interfraternity con- 
ferences of these same general fra 
ternities were considering their more 


immediate problems. Nation - wide 


representatives of legal fraternities 
also were in session. 
The pleasantly competent chair- 


manship of Judge William R. Bayes, 
thirty years ago a student at Ohio 
Wesleyan, now an attorney in New 
York City, set a tone for the entiré 
conference. High points was the 
address of Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
a New York minister, on “Fraternity 


Ideals”; and the addresses at the 
conference banquet Friday evening 
by the Honorable John J. Tigert, 


United States Commissioner of Edu- 


cation, Provost Josiah H. Penniman 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. F. N. Shepherdson of the 


University of Chicago. 

In an arresting twenty-minute ad- 
dress Dr. Sockman set forth the pla- 
tonic ideals of wisdom, temperance, 
justice and courage, in their world- 


wide significance, as the proper guid- 
ing stars for the college fraternity. 
Dr. Tigert, in a refreshingly frank 
address, challenged the right of any 
fraternity to a place in the academic 
sun except its ideals lift its members 
far out of the chapter house to a real 
place in campus and world affairs. 
Since he is himself president of a 
great national fraternity he evidently 
has faith in the existence and efficacy 
of such ideals. 

Traveling representatives of 
fraternities and the 
more than once 
good spirit on 


the 
faculty members 
crossed 


the 


swords in 
perennially in- 


teresting and perhaps unimportant 
theme of deferred pledging. While 
faculty members pled for a longer 


courtship as a prelude to an old fash 
ioned marriage, fraternity 
tatives argued that the fraternity 
the immediate as well as the 
ultimate hope of the freshman. (Be- 
ing a faculty member the writer 
shows his bias by suggesting that an 
important motive for early pledging 
may be the desire of the fraternity 
to have enough men in the house to 
pay the monthly bills!) 

Now for two adverse comments 
and one compliment which goes far 
toward balancing them. First, there 
was revealed by the argument of 
more than one fraternity representa- 
tive the desire of the fraternities to 
eliminate weaker pledges and mem- 


represen- 


Was 
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STUDENTS IN 


who have spent their summers 


November 


Students 


that the organization might 
a higher standing in scholar- 
ship rating. This is trial marriage 
with a vengeance—with the frater- 
nity holding the whip hand. It seems 
the negation of brotherhood and al- 
most a confession of failure by the 
fraternity. Without a doubt, how- 
ever, college and university faculties 
are in many instances tarred with 
the same stick. Perhaps they may 
claim that they make no such over- 
affectionate advances to the fresh- 
man as do the fraternities. Such a 
right granted to the fraternities 
would, however, be the more tolerable 
if they would grant the freshman 
an equal right to “divorce” on 
grounds of his own choosing. 

In the second place, one prominent 
fraternity leader, also a faculty man 
it happened, argued eloquently against 
the professional fraternity, the junior 
college and even the movement, ex- 
emptified by Johns Hopkins. to drop 


bers 
have 


so 


the freshman and sophomore years. 
And in each case his argument was 
that it would work an injury to thx 


college fraternity. Surely this is put 
ting the cart before the horse and an 
organization ahead of the men it is 
designed to serve. 

The close of the conference brought 
an which seemed truly like a 


long breath of sweet, fresh air. This 


event 


was the election as chairman for 1928 
of Harold Riegelman, Cornell ’13, 
vhose report earlier in the conference 
made him the logical man for th 
place. Rumor has it that becauss« 
he is a Jew and a member of a very 
young fraternity some of the old 
guard fought hard against his elec 


tion which was, however, finally unan 


imous and in fine spirit. May we not 


call this a happy omen for better 
things in the all too often delicate 
field of interracial relationship on 


For the writer 
it the 
benediction. 


our college campuses”? 
and others present 
conference with a restful 


for closed 


INDUSTRY 


at “hard labor’ met at Swarthmore 


4-6 to talk it all over. 


In another conference one would 
hope that some thought might be 
given to the effect of the fraternity 
on the non-fraternity student and 
perhaps special attention to the later 
careers of those whose pledges are 
broken. Surely both are included in 
the best meaning of brotherhood. 
And there was almost too much com 


placency over current educational 
practices. Many of the delegates 
seemed blissfully unaware that the 


educational world is in greater flux 
today than at any time since the com- 
ing of the elective system. That 
these changes will have their effect 
on the fraternity goes without saying. 

The writer would not quarrel with 
the recent conference, for certainly 
it included much that was thoroughly 
wholesome and helpful. And _ the 
writer is not unmindful that, coming 
as an uninvited guest, he was made 
heartily welcome. He trusts that 
this frank reaction will be interpreted 
as no violation of the hospitality so 
generously extended. 

JOHN R. DYER. 
Univ. of Kansas 
Student Institute of Pacific 
Relations 

Sixty students, foreign and Ameri- 
can, studying, playing, eating, living, 
and entertaining together for four 
days, put the second annual North- 


ern California Student Institute of 
Pacific Relations at the Montezuma 
Mountain School, near Los Gatos, 


during the Thanksgiving holidays, on 


record. Stanford University of Cali- 
fornia, Mills, San Jose State Teach 
ers College, Pacific School of Re- 


ligion, and College of the Pacific were 
represented. The national student 
clubs, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and in some cases stu- 
dent sponsor the Institute. 
Korean, Indian, Japanese, Chinese, 
American, English, Russian and Fili- 


ciation, 


bodie 





pino students entered the discussion 
freely with a view to promoting n 
tual understanding and good wil! 
Arranged and conducted entirely by 
students, the Montezuma conferenc 
is similar in purpose to the Institut 
of Pacific Relations which met ir 
Honolulu last summer. Student 
had charge of the three-sectio. 
groups, one of which considered prob 
lems of the Pacific Coast, a 
problems of China and Manchuria 
and a third problems of India, Korea, 
and the Philippine Islands. 








lead 





ers 





secon 






Perhaps the most concrete sugge 
tions by students were made 
reference to prejudice by the 
group discussing Pacific Coast prob 





wil! 





race 











lems. This group suggested that 
university departments preparing 
students for the teaching professior 
incorporate within the regular cu 
riculum a course designed for the 
specific purpose of considering how 
to remove race prejudice. Holding 





that teachers to a certain extent 
responsible for the attitude of 
American students toward foreign 
pupils, the group suggested that 
teachers make a more conscious ef 
fort to promote the feeling of ra 
equality. The same group advocate 
the incorporation in textbooks of fact 
and stories pertaining to other lands 
in the manner of the Japanese text 
books which give not only facts ar 
literature related to their ow 
country but of other nations as we 


are 















BARBARA DEWLANEY. 






Stanford University. 






Meditation 






I never care d; 

I never dared 

To 8 pe nd a whol 
He did. 





night in pra 







I never trve d: 
I never crv d 


“God forgive them, they do not 













He did. 

I never fasted; 

I never wrestled 

Hours with te mptations, all alon 
He did. 

I never thought; 






I never taught 





God’s hungry children how to 


He did. 







I neve) praye d;: 





I never stayed 
To hear mu God speak clea) 
He did. 







RUSSELL |)ICKS 






University of Oklahoma. 
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OBERLIN offers— 


AN OPPORTUNITY to join a cosmopolitan group of men and 
women who are fellowshipping in the quest for truth and seek- 
ing to find the most effective methods of applying that truth to 
the vital problems of life in the whole world. The group is not 
large—will not be. It is representative. Not more than twenty 
in any class. The association of faculty member and student is 
individual and intimate. 


For further information address 


DEAN THOMAS W. GRAHAM 
The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 























Drew Theological Seminary 


(One hour from New York City) 


A graduate theological university for the training of Ministers, Di- 
rectors of Religious Education, College Teachers, Home and Foreign 
Missionaries. A beautiful wooded campus of one hundred acres with 
splendid dormitories and buildings. The second largest theological! 
library in America. 

The College of Theology, open only to college graduates, offers 
courses leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of Divinity and Master of 
Arts. 

The College of Missions offers to college graduates courses lead- 
ing to the Degree of Master of Arts. 

The Graduate School offers to college and theological seminary 
graduates courses leading to the Degrees of Master of Theology and 
Doctor of Theology. 


Second Semester begins January 30. For further information 


address 
EZRA SQUIER TIPPLE, President 


Madison, New Jersey 
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The Intercollegian 








The Wayfarer 


With so many people desirous of 
giving a moral boost to youth it is 
eldom that so few ever give away 
books: Most young people, despite 
much reading, have never owned or 
even read a fresh modern religious 
book. My thoughts were kindled to 
this thought by a talk with Buel 
Trowbridge, formerly secretary at 
Oxford and Cornell, now a master at 
The Hill School. He says he recalls 
the profound impression made on him 
year Dick Ed- 
wards gave him a copy of Fosdick’s 
The Meaning of Service. It was the 
first book of that sort in his personal 
library and from it grew all kinds 
of additions to his soul. 


when in his senior 


I wonder how many Associations 
now have libraries. Some I know 
have found it useful to keep certain 
carefully selected titles in the Asso- 
ciation room or on a designated shelf 
in the college library. Anyone who 
knows how to choose judiciously from 
recent publications can furnish a 
shelf which need not take the dust 
from any collateral reading shelf. 


Emory 
recent 
Association pamphlets 
which he kept carefully replenished. 
If I tried to tell the exact number 
sold each month I would surely get 
my figures nevertheless, the 
were surprisingly large. 


When Dag Folger was at 
he had in his office a case of 
books and 


wrong; 
sales 


I hope the traveling secretaries are 
keeping up the custom of carrying a 
bag of 
visits. 


recent books on their college 
Francis Miller had some five 
bags made to augment sales and of- 
fered a prize to the high man. I 
wonder if he got away without pay- 
ing up! 


If I were going to give a boy friend 
a book this morning, I should relook 
him over and then get one from this 
list: Rufus Jones’ The Trail of Life - 
Don Byrne’s Brother Saul; Henry 
Van Dusen’s In Quest of Life’s Mean- 
ing; E. S. Woods’ Modern Disciple- 
ship and What It Means; George 
Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan; Canon 
Streeters’ Reality. 


* * * 


Speaking about Dick Edwards 
(that is, R. H. Edwards, the general 
secretary at Cornell and Director of 
the Council on Religion in Higher 
Education), we were sitting around 
his hospitable fire at Lisle, at which 
place he and Mrs. Edwards are de- 
veloping an attractive center for the 
kind of retreats which we are getting 
accustomed to now in the student 
Movement, which prove to be “innings 
for the soul and outings for the 
body.” Dick says that at Yale re- 
cently they had a questionnaire for 
seniors bearing on the work of the 


Yale Y.M.C.A. The question was 
asked, “What if any voluntary re- 
ligious work have you done during 


your college course?” An indifferent 
tea-hound replied, “I once took a dog 
to chapel.” 


It is good for us to be reminded of 


the breath of fresh spiritual life 
which, through Charles Lindbergh, 


has breezed through us all. Talking 
with Robert Kelley, a Long Island 
polo player said, after the flight: 
“There’s something uncanny about 


this youngster. He’s almost like the 
gift of God. He is, to me, a white 
light shining into a world that seems 
pretty bad. He is a signal to those 
of us who are fed up with murders 
and booze and the rest of the muck on 











AN ENGLISH JIBE 
The wall-flowers and the dan 


rs at the League of Nations Ball. 


—The Bystander (London) 


the first pages of newspapers that 
there still is a basic quality of fine 
things in the human race.” 

* of * 

The spirit of the true missionary 
Was never more clearly expressed 
than by John E. Williams shortly be- 
fore his tragic death at the hands of 
marauders in Nanking. Asked by 
Mrs. Williams if, with advance 
knowledge of all involved, he still 
would have elected to become a mis- 
sionary to China, he gave quick re- 
ply: “Yes; a hundred times over! 
Where else could I have invested my 
life in a way that would have brought 
me such large returns? The work 
we have helped to do will live on an 
on; it will change the face of China!” 


* * * 


A former chairman of the Nationa 
Council, Gordon Chalmers, who 
now at Wadham College, Oxford, 
tells of a debate at the Oxford Unior 
in which three Americans valiantly 
defended the Monroe Doctrine. Hi 
says: “The best speech was by a 
Peruvian political exile, who pled for 
an ‘America for Humanity,’ instead 
of ‘America for the North Ameri- 
cans.’ The speaker said that to his 
knowledge this was the first tim 
when students from the two Amer- 
icas had met on the same platforn 
to discuss the question of relation 
between the two countries. Gordo! 
thinks exchange debating teams be- 
tween the United States and Sout 
America are a worthwhile possibility 


x 


This sonnet is by Gertrude Rug! 
wife of Arthur Rugh, who writ 
intimately concerning his memories 
of Dean Bosworth (see page 98) 
He met me in the quiet village 
And stopped and stood and 
ai hile did le nd 
Himself entire to me. Moment 
Raced bu! He taught me how te 

friend. 
He led me in my groping, toa kh 
And in his meek simplicity, I caug! 
A soul-illumined likeness of the thu 
That men call love, 
wrought. 
He lifted me to eternal, crystal height 
Where he abode from early morn’ 
late, 
The while he walked the 
kingly might 
In quiet gentleness that make 


in his own pre sor 


earth 


great. 
My Friend, My Teacher, P) opl el, 
God-filled man— 
A maste r-pue ce in 
plan. 


life’s unt yldu 


THE WAYFARER. 
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